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Industries For Small Towns 


ARTHUR E. 


There is an old poem about a parson who, on 
buying a horse, inquired very carefully as to its 
condition and its habits. As he began to drive the 
horse on his round of visits, he was embarrassed 
to find that it persisted in stopping at every bar- 
room in the parish. Next time he bought a horse, 
he said, he would inquire about the habits of its 
master. 


The “booster club” of a certain thriving, self- 
respecting town of five thousand went after a new 
industry. After locating the kind of industry 
wanted and making sure that it was adequately 
financed, the town gave it a tract of land, a bonus 
of $10,000 and certain tax exemptions. The “boos- 
ter club” had, however, failed to become acquainted 
with the habits of the managers. 


This town had a long record of good working 
conditions, good labor relations, good race rela- 
tions and a high class, self-respecting population. 
The managers of the new industry had no interest 


in these standards. They brought in a poor class 
of labor from the slums of southern cities, paid low 
wages and housed their employees badly. For the 
first time in fifty years, the town found itself with 
acute social problems, safety problems and relief 
problems. Its own citizens drove twenty miles 
to another city to work, rather than be employed 
by this new firm. The people of the community 
probably would now be willing to pay the com- 
pany another $10,000 if it would leave town. 


A wide-spread process of decentralization is 
underway in America, and it probably will greatly 
increase, especially if the prospect of atomic war- 
fare is not eliminated. Many a small community 
will have opportunity to get an industry which 
wants to move from a city. Small town indus- 
tries are desirable, but a community should be as 
careful about inviting in an industry as an in- 
telligent businessman would be about taking on a 
lifetime partner. Especially it should be careful 
about inviting branch plants of large corporations, 
for then the community may become a town of a 
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big business which has little or no interest in local 
welfare. 

Making a town bigger does not necessarily make 
it better. A good town of one thousand people 
may be a far better place to live than a poor town 
of two thousand or five thousand, and a good town 
of five thousand people may be a far better place 
than a poor town of ten or twenty thousand. In- 
crease in size may bring more employment, better 
wages, more varied opportunities for work and 
play and friends, and income to support more 
community interests; but increase in size may also 
bring excessive competition, more people seeking 
employment, more labor, school, police and health 
problems, and higher taxes. The constant aim 
should be, not to have a bigger town, but to have 
a better town. Sometimes that will mean a bigger 
town, sometimes not. The American passion for 
growing bigger may add to the profits of real estate 
dealers, but does not necessarily improve the qual- 
ity of living. 

What, then, should be the aims in considering 
small town industries? 


First, there should be an effort to meet all the 
needs of the community which can feasibly be 
supplied by a town of the size under consider- 
ation. Quite commonly a community has too 
many businesses of some kinds and not enough of 
other kinds. There may be too many food stores 
and filling stations, but no bakery or laundry 
or local accounting service. Even small towns 
of one or two thousand may be able to sup- 
port a small bakery of good quality and a 
small laundry using modern, small-scale equipment. 
A daily or weekly auction service may serve the 
trade area within a distance of ten or fifteen miles. 
A man or firm to keep accounts for small bus- 
inesses may keep busy the year round. A business 
of spraying small orchards or single fruit trees, 
trimming trees, fertilizing and plowing gardens 
and the like, may keep several men busy the year 
round and be a great convenience to the com- 
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munity. Even where a town has all the stores, 
filling stations, barber shops, repair shops, welding 
shops and carpenter shops it needs, there may be 
opportunity for supplying numerous other local 
services which will make the town a better place in 
which to live. 

Second, there are many opportunities for region- 
al services—businesses which could not be sup- 
ported by a single small community, but which 
might succeed if they served several small towns 
and the surrounding territory. A business which 
would require a town of ten or twenty thousand to 
support it may thrive in a town of five hundred or 
a thousand population if it comes to be the rec- 
ognized source of supply for several towns. There 
are large hardware stores and furniture stores lo- 
cated in very small villages and at country cross- 
roads. They did not suddenly become large, but 
grew gradually as the proprietor used his imagin- 
ation and industry in meeting varied needs. The 
auction businesses, accounting businesses and care 
of orchards and shade trees mentioned above may 
thrive in very small towns if they serve several 
adjoining communities. One of the most success- 
ful millinery stores in Ohio is in a town of five 
hundred people. It has come to be known over a 
wide area for its excellent service. Hospitals, 
dental services, rest homes, trucking services and 
a wide variety of other businesses may be develop- 
ed to serve groups of small communities. 

Third, as another approach to the problem of 
small community business, it is desirable for some 
persons or organizations to become acquainted 
with every young person growing up in the com- 
munity to help each one to discover how he or 
she can best work out an interesting and profitable 
career in the community. One of the chief rea- 
sons why young people leave small communities 
is that there is no interesting and profitable way 
to make a living at home. Any young person who 
has the desire and ability to go into business for 
himself or herself should be helped to do so, not 
by starting another food store or filling station if 
there are already too many, but either by per- 
forming some service or supplying some product 
the community needs but does not have locally, or 
by supplying a wider market. The needs and op- 
portunities of modern life are so extremely varied 
that almost any kind of ability can find productive 
use, usually near home, if it is associated with well- 
balanced personality and good judgment. 


Every community should have one or more or- 
ganizations to help its young people to work out 
their vocational problems. If a young man or 
woman can find the fulfillment of life at home, 
then that young strength will be added to the com- 
munity life, making it more vigorous and more in- 
teresting. Sometimes financial help or counsel 
can be given in buying a piece of land, or in setting 
up a carpenter shop, or in getting special training 
to be used at home, or in any one of many ways. 
A community which works out ways by which 
its young people can have profitable and interest- 
ing careers near home will be building a solid fu- 
ture for itself and for its citizens. 

Let us hope the time will come when help for 
the boys and girls of a community to become estab- 
lished in their life work will be as well developed 
as are high school facilities. It is not necessary 
to wait for government action. A single person, 
school principal, businessman, pastor or banker 
may undertake such help to the young people of 
the community. A counselling committee may be 
made up from the members of churches, service 
clubs and other organizations. Reasonable finan- 
cial assistance, with suitable supervision and as- 
sistance, should be available to every young person 
in the community who justifies it. 

Fourth, the local resources of the community 
should be studied to discover how they can be de- 
developed to serve as the basis of new industries. 
This requires imagination and experience. Recently 
the writer visited a small western town where for 
a year about twenty-five of the citizens had been 
meeting each month to study their local problems 
and possibilities. They had decided that the small 
amount of remaining timber of the community 
should not be sold as rough lumber, but should be 
made into mill work and other finished goods. A 
plant was being set up by one of the citizens for 
that purpose. Opportunities were being developed 
for vacationers and sportsmen, and other business 
projects were emerging. A large proportion of 
our small communities have local resources which 
can be developed profitably. 

Fifth, there are hundreds of possible small in- 
dustries which can have a wide market, but which 
can be located almost anywhere in America. A 
short article like this cannot undertake to describe 
them. Every community needs some industry to 
bring in outside money to balance the purchase 
made from outside. In many small communities, 
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all such outside income must come from selling 
farm products. A community generally can have 
a higher standard of living if other sources of in- 
come share with farming the support of the com- 
munity. 

It is customary for small and large towns to go 
out looking for industries to bring to their com- 
munities. Often it is much better to start in a 
small way at home, using home talent. Recently 
we visited a small town where, several years be- 
fore, a man had begun to make ironing boards in a 
carpenter shop. Little by little, other products 
were added. Last year the net profit for that 
little business was $65,000. The home-developed 
and home-owned small business which develops 
gradually and which keeps its ownership at home 
may be a better basis for community prosperity 
than an imported business. 

Many such small undertakings fail to succeed 
or to grow because the owners or managers do not 
study business in general or their own business in 
particular. Business is like surgery or law or en- 
gineering in that it represents a vast amount of 
slowly accumulated experience and wisdom. No 
individual can have all that experience or discover 
that wisdom by himself. Either in school or by 
self-directed study one must become acquainted 
with that accumulated information, judgment and 
experience, or he will remain an unbusiness-like 
person, with small chance for substantial success. 
While one is learning his business at first-hand, 
he should also be reading, studying, visiting other 
businessmen, using expert counsel and advice, at- 
tending conferences, and in every way possible 
should be making himself a trained and educated 
businessman. 

Then, while one is becoming a businessman, he 
should also be growing into an all-round, well- 
balanced citizen. To narrow one’s whole atten- 
tion to his business is one of the greatest evils of 
American life. Never let your epitaph be: “Born 
a man, died a grocer,” or born a man and died a 
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manufacturer or a teacher or a preacher or a 
lawyer. First of all, be a man or woman and a 
citizen, with general community, national and 
world interests. 

But where can one find the time for all this? 
Answers to that question are a large part of the 
art of living. One must learn what is important 
and what is unimportant. What everyone is do- 
inz—going to the show “which no one can afford 





Courtesy Roy Walters 


“A good town of a thousand people may be a far 
better place to live than a poor town of 
two thousand” 


to miss,” reading the best seller which sells well 
because it requires no thinking, keeping up with 
the baseball scores, attending the weekly bridge 
party—many such routine activities do not add to 
one’s caliber as a businessman or as a citizen. The 
art of using the time one has for those things which 
count—toward a full life both for the individual 
and for his community, or toward business com- 
petence and usefulness—this grows slowly and 
only by constant effort. It is people who are 
willing to make that effort who emerge successful 
in business. 
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The hills, rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun; 
The vales stretching in pensive quietness between; 
From Thanatopsis, by Wm. Cullen Bryant 
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Elizabeth Madox Roberts: A Regional Example 


DAYTON KOHLER 


Elizabeth Madox Roberts belonged to that small 
group of Southern writers who have given a new 
regional tone to the backgrounds of American fic- 
tion. Her cencern was the humane portrayal of 
tenant farmers, inarticulate descendants of the 
pioneers, and scattered survivors of an agrarian, 
patrician caste in rural Kentucky; and she fash- 
ioned her austere but poetic idyls from those ma- 
terials which the realist has always regarded as his 
own. Because more sensational talents loom large 
upon the Southern horizon, her books have not re- 
ceived the attention they deserve since her death 
in 1941. This article is not an attempt at formal 
evaluation. To look back on the whole of her 
work and to relate it to the life of our time is 
something that a first-rate critic should someday 
attempt, for as a novelist she continues to be both 
interesting and important. This year marks the 
twentieth anniversary of her first published novel. 
The time seems right to comment briefly upon a 
few of the qualities which make her work an ex- 
ample of all that the regional novel must be if it 
is to have any values beyond the sentimental and 
the picturesque. 

The importance of regionalism is not new so 
far as the novel is concerned. Our best literature 
is regional; we have no other kind except the 
tourist writing of expatriates who have found their 
spiritual homes in English manor houses, on the 
Left Bank in Paris, in antique, bloody Spain. 
Geography and history, even sociology and eco- 
nomics, testify to the regional patterns of our na- 
tional life. 
geography, climate, and local loyalties as they are 
by inked boundaries upon a map: the warm agri- 
cultural South; the bustling Middle West: the 
swaggering, golden West; bleak, nostalgic New 


The regions are as clearly defined by 


England; the industrial East with factories smok- 
ing along the inland waterways from New York 
to Chicago. This is the true American scene as 
our writers have always known it, half-assimilated 
areas separated in earlier days by great distances 
and natural barriers of mountains and rivers, today 
holding their local habits of tradition and belief. 

Place is always of particular importance to the 
regional writer. It gives him his background of 


memory, family legend and community experience. 
It determines the pattern of conduct in the lives of 
his people, shaping their manners of thought and 
speech and action, and so creating a local con- 
tinuity of social experience passed on from one 
This is tradition, a perm- 
anent residue of conduct and belief. Within a 
particular region it gives order and meaning to the 
everyday concerns of living because it is that part 
of man’s experience which is with him from birth, 
as familiar as the look of sky and water in different 
seasons, the shape of hills and fields in a landscape 
which is a child’s first measure of his natural world. 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts a traditional 
writer in this regional sense. From the beginning 
her path cut sharply across the moonlight-and- 
magnolia sweetness of Southern romanticism. The 
Old South, of which Thomas Nelson Page and 
George W. Cable wrote, was a lost, romantic 
legend. In their pleasant fictions darkies sang 
upon the Swanee shore while golden chariots swung 
low to carry darling Nellie Gray from her labors 
in the cotton fields, and Uncle Remus told stories 
of Brer Rabbit to Lorena weeping for that old 
Kentucky home far away. George De Grapion 
fell under the duelling oaks. Madame Delphine 
bewitched Creole gallants at balls in New Orleans, 
and Alabama belles confronted awkward young 
lieutenants from Massachusetts in the doorways of 
noble mansions. Old Black Joe hid the horses in 
the swamp when Sherman marched through 
Georgia. Marse Chan came back from the war 
to swap heroic yarns with Surry of Eagle’s Nest. 
John Brown swung forever from the sour apple 
tree. 


generation to another. 


was 


These elegiac romances borrowed their senti- 
mental and docorative trappings from Scott and 
the older romantics. The mountaineer and the 
Negro offered cruder materials for literary por- 
trayal, but stories of Chilhowee harnts and Christ- 
mas infares in the slave quarters were no more true 
to real life than the ancestral pieties of the planta- 
tion tradition. This romantic literature redeemed in 
part the pride of a defeated people, and it served 
its purpose in the age for which it was written. But 
it told us little about another South of sparse acres 
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and weatherbeaten farm houses, of red clay roads 
in the back country and cabins in the laurel thick- 
ets. 

We can trace the progress of Southern fiction 
since that time if we put the novels of Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts beside those of earlier Kentuckian, 
James Lane Allen. His stories demonstrate an art 
based upon landscape. This local colorist lived in 
a pastoral and picturesque world; his genre pictures 
are their own excuse for being and overshadow 
sentimental or melodramatic plots illustrating the 
homely virtues of simple, upright lives. Flute and 
Violin and A Kentucky Cardinal contain a nos- 
talgic sweetness and grace, but their buccolic echoes 
do not touch the spirit. 

Miss Roberts, however, was concerned only with 
things of the spirit. Her landscapes are real, not 
because she described them with appropriate 
imagery, but because her people inhabit them and 
possess them. She looked at all life through the eyes 
of human nature and thus penetrated deeply be- 
neath mere surface decoration. Some deep loyalty 
of the blood made her as native to the soil as her 
Osage trees and lonely hill farms. 

She felt the tragedy of men and women of 
pioneer stock who have been shut in by the hills 
that rim their scanty acres, but she saw in their 
decadence no matter for brooding speculation or 
sentimental local color. She found in meager and 
monotonous lives a warmth and richness that has 
With 
her characters we have a sense of familiarity which 
is bred from human experience. Her novels sug- 
gest at once the old and the strange, the simple and 
elusive, in her portrayal of homely and intimate 
matters in restricted lives. Miss Roberts remained 
clese to the soil, taking the materials of her art 
from a native realism. Her style shows a poet’s 
use of language, a colloquial idiom as lyrically 
patterned after dialect as the speech of John 
Millington Synge. It is folk speech of the highest 
order, a flexible, evocative medium of her art. 

These are the qualities which made The Time of 
Man a remarkable first novel, a distinctive new 
note in regional fiction. It is a book of poetic 
realism, as natural in its effects as the succession of 
The humble saga of a tenant class 


come from struggle with the reluctant soil. 


the seasons. 


that strives and fails and strives again in a cycle of 
birth, growth, toil, and death, it is as timeless as a 
pastoral or a folk ballad and apparently as effort- 
less in design. 


Behind the success of this first novel, however, 
lay a long history of difficulties overcome, of easy 
fears and a pride that threatened the development 
of creative talent. For Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
there had been a delicate and imaginative child- 
hood, later a student’s eager survey of the best in 
our literature, and a young writer’s bewildered 
pilgrimage to a New York of cheap lodgings and 
uncertain literary fame. One novel had been 
started and abandoned in quick despair. Although 
Miss Roberts had published an early book of 
poems in 1922, prose was at that time a new and 
difficult medium of expression. While she was at 
work on The Time of Man, with no real hope for 
its publication, she showed a portion of the manu- 
script to B. W. Haubsch, a friend and advisor to 
many young writers during the early Twenties. 
When several of the episodes were printed with 
his aid in the Dial, she was encouraged to go ahead. 

Miss Roberts had already attained a maturity of 
vision and purpose when she wrote The Time of 
Man. She had found in her own life those local 
roots and ties which the writer must possess if his 
books are to draw any meaning from man’s rela- 
tion to his world. She was local but not provin- 
cial, returning in her imagination to her native 
Kentucky, remembering, planning, weaving her 
youthful impressions of a people and a place into 
an artistic design. She was born in the middle 
Eighties in the Pigeon River country, one of the 
most beautiful and historic sections of the state, 
where her family had lived since colonial times. 
Among her earliest recollections were stories told 
by her grandmother about those ancestors who had 
come over the Boone Trace from Virginia in the 
1770’s. Harrodsburg and the scenic Palisades 
were nearby. The history of Kentucky became 
to her a personal account of many family tradi- 
tions, 

After graduation from high school, because her 
health was poor, she lived for several years in 
the Colorado Rockies. There she saw a newer and 
more raw phase of frontier life and learned a great 
deal about nature. She was lonely but happy. 
Solitude awakened her curiosity about life, shaped 
her imagination, sharpened her perceptions. Mean- 
while she was storing away for future use those 
impressions which startle us by their freshness and 
originality in her novels. 

In 1917 she went to the University of Chicago. 
Those first years among Gothic spires and edu- 
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cational vaults in a strange city marked a period 
of confusion for a Southern girl too old and too 
original to share the standardized enthusiasms and 
diversions of other students from the callow mid- 
lands. But her residence at the University is im- 
portant because of the associations which she 
formed with a small group that shared her own 
interest in literature. She met Mark Turbyfill and 
Yvor Winters. Glenway Wescott became her 
friend. Later she began to write poetry and some 
of her verses were published in the Atlantic Month- 
ly. She was awarded the Fiske prize for the poems 
Harriet Monroe had printed in Poetry. 

From Chicago she went to New York. Under 
the Tree was published in due time and this col- 
lection of children’s poems received favorable 
notice from the critics. She began a novel but 
turned from it to write The Time of Man. Glenway 
Wescott has recorded those years of her apprentice- 
ship, when she lived “down one of those wild New 
York streets scarcely occidental in mood, where 
the workers go half-naked and the negro boys 
throw balls to pallid boys and girls.” There was 
Miss Roberts, at times “seated with her yellow- 
crowned head bowed almost to her knees as are 
figures in certain Blake drawings; now signalling 
from the window with a towel when she had need 
of human attendance; now like royalty in a con- 
vent drawing apart in an arrogant and pious self- 
communion.” In those days the Kentucky she 
remembered must have seemed more real than the 
noisy, crowded streets below, as she wrote the 
tragic story of Ellen Chesser and found within one 
small segment of the Kentucky landscape the im- 
mediate and essential truths of human experience. 

A portion of her second novel was written in 
California. She wrote, day after day, in her Los 
Angeles apartment, saw from her high windows 
the hills beyond Hollywood, and grew eager, no 
doubt, to return to Kentucky. Perhaps that is 
why the limits of a state expanded to become a 
satirical symbol of American civilization in her 
third novel, Jingling in the Wind. The Great 
Meadow became in turn an exploration into the 
past. She had carried the plan of this book in her 
mind for fifteen years, she said, wishing to write a 
novel that would read like the epic stories of her 
own grandmother. “I thought it would be an ex- 
cellent labor if one might gather all these threads, 
these elements, into one strand, if one might draw 
these strands into one person and bring this person 


over the Trace and through the Gateway in one 
symbolic journey.” The Great Meadow was her one 
venture into historical fiction; her later work was 
set against more immediate and modern back- 
grounds. 

Original in temperament, Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts freed herself in those years from academic 
influences and the genteel pretensions of Southern 
fiction, finding for her need an indigenous people 
and a folk speech filled with the rhythms of poetic 
diction. With her first novel she withdrew into 
a world of stubborn fields and dusty roads, where 
humanity moves by primitive impulses and re- 
membered faiths, and she made this bleak arcady 
her own. 

This was a child’s world in Under the Tree, a 
poetic anthology of childhood impressions that 
have the simplicity and inevitable truth of un- 
sophisticated vision. ‘This world has grown vast 
and strange and vaguely cruel to Ellen Chesser in 
The Time of Man, when she scrawls her name 
with a fingertip upon empty air and ponders the 
mystery of her own identity. The pioneer im- 
pulses have dwindled to the restlessness of the 
tenant farmer among poor white stock; her life a 
series of removals through a tragic cycle of love, 
desertion, marriage, and the beginning of another 
pilgrimage when her children have begun to repeat 
in legend fashion the story of her earlier migrations. 
Darkness of the spirit hangs over My Heart and 
My Flesh. The aristocratic, futile world of 
Theodosia Bell dissolves in hunger, madness, and 
the emotional shock of a murder; sanity and peace 
come at last with a return to the simplicity of 
country living. Jingling in the Wind, a less suc- 
cessful effort, brings Candide and Alice in Wonder- 
land into Kentucky, and attempts a travesty upon 
the Babbitts, professional optimists and brisk sales- 
men of our industrial civilization. The Great 
Meadow, a recreation of the historic past, is a 
prose monument to the pioneer, a testament of 
courage and beauty. A Buried Treasure is an old 
morality story re-told, presenting the situation 
which arises when a pot of hidden gold brings un- 
expected wealth to those who do not know what 
to do with it. The short stories of The Haunted 
Mirror represent further crystallization of ex- 
perience, a compression of inarticulate lives into 
moments of significance and perception: an awak- 
ening to life in the Sacrifice of the Maidens, the 
terror of love in the Scarecrow, the candid spec- 
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tacle of death in Death at Bearwallow, tragedy of 
violence in Record at Oak Hill. With its setting 
in the agrarian South in the first two decades of 
the present century, He Sent Forth a Raven dram- 
atizes in mystic and poetic fashion the conflict be- 
tween the common outer realities of man’s world 
and the strong passions of the inner spirit. 


The somewhat cloudy mysticism of He Sent Forth 
a Raven does not appear in her last novel, Black 
Is My True Love’s Hair. This book marked a 
return to the lyric themes and spirit of The Time 
of Man. As simple in outline as the old folk song 
from which its title was taken, it is saved from 
absolute bareness by Miss Roberts’ richly colored 
landscapes and her sensitive perceptions of her 
people. Black Is My True Love’s Hair creates its 
own timeless world. It is a prose folk ballad of 
love betrayed, a ballad with a happy ending, how- 
ever, and it is written in words that sing. For Miss 
Roberts never forgot that she was a poet before 
she became a novelist. From time to time, in the 
intervals between books, her poems appeared in 
various magazines. The best of these were col- 
lected in Song in the Meadow, a collection of lovely 
lyrics in which she spoke in her own person as a 
poet. Not by Strange Gods, a second book of ex- 
cellent short stories, was her last published work. 


Miss Roberts’ novels and tales have often been 
compared to folk music, for she treated innocence, 
the home, the will to go on, and the fear of death 
as the ancestral strivings of a race that has lost its 
opportunity for conquest. She was also an ex- 
perimental writer who attempted to express the 
spirit and reality of her people by new methods. 
Particular scenes and emotions in her books contain 
a sheer poetry of situation that lingers in the imag- 
ination of the reader long after her books have been 
put aside. Read in The Time of Man that scene 


in which Ellen learns of Jonas Prather’s relations 
with slatternly Jule Nestor and that in which she 
braves the whips of the masked night riders who 
have beaten her husband, or in The Great Meadow 
the account of Diony’s choice between one hus- 
band returned from his captivity among the In- 


dians and another she had married out of simple 
frontier necessity. In My Heart and My Flesh 
there are psychological probings which reduce 
William Faulkner’s contrived horrors to shoddy 
melodrama: the abasement of hunger that causes 
Theodosia to snatch at bread intended for the dogs, 
her sense of guilt after she has shared the emo- 
tions of a murder. Miss Roberts’ use of local 
materials is only one factor in the scope and full- 
ness of her art. Not the least of her merits is the 
style of her writing, a pictorial, colloquially- 
mannered prose, never emphatic, which preserves 
an even balance between emotion and mind. Page 
after page she infused with the language and images 
of poetry, to record a tragic sense of life which is 
the final test of a writer’s maturity and honesty of 
vision. 

The novels of Elizabeth Madox Roberts are sus- 
tained everywhere by the traditions of a region. 
The shadowy line between regionalism and local 
color is often no more than the working of a point 
of view. Local color is frequently the tourist 
view; it looks for whatever is strange or quaint 
within the social scene; it is theatrical in its use of 
costume and dialect; it is sentimental. The region- 
alist, on the other hand, is so familiar with his 
background that he takes its everyday life for 
granted. His view is outward, and he sees in the 
events of particular lives no more than a reflec- 
tion of the greater human world. He seems to 
know by instinct that the local differences which 
set his people apart are of less importance than 
those deeper feelings and common experiences 
which are a part of the spectacle of humanity it- 
self. Miss Roberts made her Kentucky into a land- 
scape of the imagination, filled it with living 
figures realistically and regionally true to its 
manners and its climate. Her novels are never 
dependent upon the quaintness or charm of scenery 
alone, and her characters demonstrate the vivid- 
ness and inevitability of an art derived from her 
knowledge of Kentucky and its people. Her 
novels as well as her life were devoted to the full 
understanding of a region. Hers is an example 
which any young writer could study to his profit. 
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Religion Via A Command Car 


ROBERT 


Semehow, mingled with the shadowy folklore 
surrounding the great study of the worship of 
God, there has grown up a myth to the effect that 
rural religion is one specific thing and urban re- 
ligion is another, with completely different prob- 
lems and methods of meeting them. The truth of 
course is that country religicn and city religion are 
the same thing, and that the spread and increase 
cf religion in the rural field presents identical 
problems, exaggerated and augmented by rough 
roads, poor transporiation, scattered people, but as 
responsive as the city church to modern streamline 
methods of work. Insofar as by its nature the 
problem in the backwoods is especially difficult, 
the rural minister should be able and feel obli- 
gated to face it with the most up-to-date equip- 
ment available. In other words, if rural America 
is sO extra remote from present day, then present 
day is all the more bound to take itself as speedily 
as possible back to the hinterlands. 

The Ows-Lee Parish 
effort to bring to the rural church the 
lined” program demanded by the needs of young 
pecple, and the challenge of rural life itself. The 
idea is not to “citify” the country church, but to use 


work in represents one 


9 


‘stream- 


every device of modern times, and ancient times 
too, if it works, which will help in the job of bring- 
ing the Kingdom of God in Ows-Lee Parish. 

Hence we use an army command car which 
will go over any road a horse can travel, and some 
where horses don’t go. It carries a staff of eight 
trained people, and with them a 16 mm. moving 
picture projector, a phonograph, two public ad- 
dress systems, and an electric power generator. We 
travel over the roughest roads in Kentucky, come 
any kind of high water, and we have never failed 
to keep an appointment on account of weather or 
road conditions. 

Nestled between the mountains where North, 
Middle and South Forks flow together to form the 
Kentucky River are the fifteen churches and 
preaching points of the Ows-Lee Presbyterian 
Parish. The area in which these 
located is roughly twenty miles square, includes 
parts of Owsley and Lee Counties, and represents 
a cooperative venture between the Southern Pres- 


churches are 


G. 


McCLURE 





Walters 


Courtesy Roy 


The Command Car 


byterian Church, and the Presbyterian Church, U. 


CA 
; i 


The parish followed no paper plan, but de- 
veloped because it was the logical answer to a need 
for united effort along secular as well as religious 
lines in a large, unstaffed rural area, and it has 
proved to be an unpremeditated witness to the 
soundness of the well-known Larger Parish plan. 
Furthermore it represents what could even become 
That is to say al- 
though it is a Presbyterian parish today, because 


an undenominational project. 


it is supported by two large Presbyterian Boards, 
and by the local Presbyterian churches which con- 
tribute as they are able, it invites the cooperation 
of other deneminational groups, and is aware of 
community as a whole, rather than doctrinal 
groups. 


We share with scme of the most up-to-date city 
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churches a conviction that modern religion is 
for hands and feet as well as head and heart, and 
more gross hours of our time actually are spent 
with hammer and nails and screw driver than in 
the pulpit. We are trying to make God’s houses 
in our parish beautiful and inspiring with paint 
and plaster and curtains. Since April 1, 1945, 
the staff and congregations of the parish have 
built one church building, completed another, 
painted the inside of one church and the outside of 
another, and wired three buildings for electricity. 


We know that if 
down there is bound to be a delay in the progress 
of the Kingdom. As one of our workers said, 
God’s work needs good dedicated mechanics as 
much as it needs preachers, and a sizeable part of 
our ministry is dedicated to the taking apart and 
putting together of the mechanics of our program. 


our command car breaks 


We believe that religion is not a Sunday ex- 
perience but a full time, all the week and year 
round experience, and we have as one of the pivots 
program which will be ex- 
plained in detail later. We have torn down, re- 
built and even moved schoolhouses through the 


a school visitation 


area. 

A typical week’s activities include preaching 
services at all the churches and Sunday Schools, 
weekday visitation of fifteen schools, twenty pas- 
toral calls, a funeral, a revival meeting, two 
women’s meetings, two young people’s meetings, a 
clothing sale, making improvements or repairs on 
one or more of the churches, showing motion pic- 
tures in One Or more communities, a trip to the 
doctor with a patient, and participation in one or 
more community activities such as 4-H Club, 
Lions’ Club, Public School activities. 

Since April 1st, 1945 we have held 400 School 
Chapels in 23 public schools, distributed 1500 
gifts at Christmas in schools and churches, dis- 
tributed 450 pieces of clothing free or at nominal 
cost, and participated in a war memorial drive, 
Red Cross war fund, March of Dimes Campaign, 
American Cancer Society campaign, and Save the 
Children Federation program. 

The communities served by our churches total 
about 2000 persons, but many activities reach be- 
yond the immediate community. Of these 2000 
persons 600 are communicant members of the 
parish churches; 800 are members of some other 
denomination or are inactive; and the rest have no 


church affiliation. Each of the communities 
served by the Parish has its organized church or 
Sunday School, and its public school. The close- 
ness of the relationship which exists between the 
motives and aims of the school and church is weil 
illustrated by the fact that in three communities 
the church building doubles as the school building, 
while in three others the school building doubles 
as the place of worship. The rest have both school 
and church buildings. 

We believe that close to the saving of the soul 
is the saving of the body and spirit and mind, and 
an important core of our program is recreation for 
young people. We are as faithful about our 
parties, and our folk dance gatherings as we are 
In the past 
year we have sponsored a three day folk dancing 
school, an inter-denominational Bible Camp, and 
a community Christmas program. 
pictures, which travel to all the groups in the parish 
by way of the command car, with an electric 
generator to make the 16mm. projector usable, 
have met with much enthusiasm and surprisingly 
little objection, as an outright part of a religious 
program. Most of the films but not all have a 
religious slant. Some of those shown recently 
were “The Crusades,” “The Prodigal Son,” “As a 
Tree Grows” and also “Last Days of Pompeii” and 
“Tom Sawyer.” Admission is charged on week 
days. Sunday films are shown without charge 
but an offering is taken. 


about our church worship services. 


Our moving 


We believe that the religious needs of children 
and young people are not being met by the con- 

Church Service and Sunday School 
Not all the children have part in the 
Sunday program, the teachers often are not well 
prepared or trained to teach, and furthermore the 
time at best is too short. During the week too 
little time is taken for spiritual things in the ord- 
inary home. With this thought it was our plan 
to supplement the efforts of the Sunday School, 
the home, and the church with our public school 
visitation program, which has been mentioned 
earlier. During the past year thirteen schools 
were visited regularly each week, and nearly 1000 
boys and girls were influenced by the program. 


ventional 
classes. 


The visitation schedule covered 110 miles per 
week at a cost of twenty-cents a mile for transpor- 
tation, including fuel, oil, repairs, and monthly 
payments including insurance on the Command 
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Car. It used the services of two persons, The 
Rev. John S. Turner, one of the pastors in the 


charge of 
children’s and young people’s work in the parish. 
The same program was given in each school dur- 


parish and Miss Marjorie Muldoon in 


ing a given week, and required about forty-tive 
minutes of school time. 

The “Chapel Programs” as they came 
called were carried on as follows. When our work- 


to be 


ers arrived at the school and the books were put 
away, they first set up the worship center on the 
teacher’s desk, with the Bible in front and the two 
flags flanking the worship center. Three children 
were then selected to lead the pledges to the flags 
and to the Bible. An appropriate hymn or pa- 
triotic song was used after each pledge. Mr. 
Turner then led the group in prayer and related a 
Bible story after which Miss Muldoon took charge 
with the singing of action songs and choruses as 
well as instruction of pupils in the singing of new 
hymns suitable for church and Sunday 
This new song became the “theme song” for a 
month, by which time the pupils had mastered it. 
A brief period for the review of Bible stories 
previously told was followed by the flannelgraph 
presentation of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
(This is one of the most excellent stories we know 
for the presentation of the way and meaning of 
The same materials pre- 
sented for adults brought an enthusiastic response.) 
The period came to a close with sentence prayers 
by the children and a hymn. 


School. 


Progress.” 


salvation for children. 


When the school year ended, the teachers in the 
public schools expressed their hope that the chapel 
One 
incident revealed how the children felt toward the 
programs. One morning the teacher failed to ap- 
pear at the schoolhouse at the regular time of eight 
o’clock. It happened to be the day for the chapel 
period at ten o’clock. When the workers arrived 
they found the children still there waiting for 
them and with the school prepared for the pro- 
gram to begin. 


programs would become a regular ministry. 


The workers who have been engaged in this 
work and those who are at present engaged in it 
have come to several conclusions concerning it. 
They agree that the children are refreshed by the 
chapel period in part because of the change in 
teacher, method, and subject matter. As this in- 
terest is aroused the children become more recep- 
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tive. Religious subjects take on new meaning and 
interest because the workers are specialists and 
trained for their work. (Rather trained to it, for 
experience is a good teacher.) Discipline is better 
in the school room than in the ordinary Sunday 
School class. Religious subjects are enhanced i 
their importance in the eyes of the children when 
they are a part to all appearances of the regular 
school curriculum. per- 
than 


The 


ex- 


The method is as good, 
haps better (we are not prep pared to say) 
text book methods o imparting religion. 
children actually aie in a 
perience rather than merely discuss it or study 
about it. 


religious 


They are learning to sing, not merely 


discussing hymnology. They are praying, not 


discussing prayer. They see the Bible dramatized 
before them rather than treated as another text- 


book. 


child to attend church and Sunday School where 


The weekday period also encourages the 


he can learn more stories and take part in more 
activities, and have further contact with the teach- 
ers whom he tends to idealize. Finally, all the 
children of the community are reached without 


regard to their church affiliation or non-affiliation 
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and their sense of community is heightened by 
their common worship. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that this 
is not a program of religious education in the ac- 
cepted sense of that term with a given standard 
text, class work, credit and tests. We do not teach 
doctrine and have a very simple religious educa- 
tion that is readily accepted and assimilated by the 
pupils in our schools. This program would also 
be distinguished from the haphazard, hit or miss, 
intermittent visits made to school by mission work- 
ers who have only the fringe of their time and fi- 
nancial resources to offer to this ministry. We are 
purposely investing money and energy in this effort 
with the conviction that we shall reap a harvest 
from a more abundant sowing of the gospel in 
good ground. 

We think it is especially fortunate that moun- 
tain counties as a whole have opened their doors 
to the earnest worker or teacher who desires to 
make a contribution to the spiritual growth of 
children. We believe it is the key to a successful 
counter-attack against the ignorance of and in- 
difference to moral threatens our 
civilization. We believe it offers the greatest re- 
wards in terms of personal satisfaction to those 
who will set themselves to this enormous and never 


ending task. 


values which 


You have heard in detail of one part of our 
larger parish program which is new and we believe 
important. We could tell you in the same way 
of every other part, and we should like you to 
feel the strength of the whole program as we do— 
a program which is generously financed (our bud- 
get is roughly $11,000) as these programs go, and 
staffed. We have four ordained ministers, a recre- 
ation and young peoples’ worker, and two student 
field workers from colleges helping us. 

We could tell you a long story of the winning 
of whole communities gradually to the broader 
way of working. We could tell how misunder- 
standing and objection were met and overcome. 
We have had loyalty and cooperation in abund- 


ance. We have also had daily hurdles to overcome. 

We could tell you of problems yet unsolved, as 
with every victory there appears a new obstacle. 
We could tell you of new hopes and further visions. 
Our work might even be directed to face more 
squarely the big economic problems of our area. 
If this should happen we expect to be given vision 
and courage and wisdom to assume new respon- 
sibilities. 











Booneville Church, Center of Ows-Lee Parish 


In the meantime our program goes on at a fast 
and rewarding pace. We believe that our whole 
parish bears witness to the strength of the program 
in an enlarged vision, and a cooperative, generous, 
sympathetic dedication of all its activities, work, 
play and worship to the glory of God, and the 
salvation of the soul, and we look to each day for 
growth. 
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Appraisal of Rural Schools 


LUTHER AMBROSE 


In the Nation 
The rural schools of America today are the 
The late 
President Roosevelt recognized this responsibility 
in his address to the White House Conference on 
Rural Education. “In three generations 80 per- 
cent of the total population will be descendants 
of those now living on farms in the United States. 
Thus, many of those who will be the leaders and 
citizens of our nation will be given their under- 


nurseries of our democracy tomorrow. 


standing and appreciation of democracy in educa- 
tional institutions in rural areas.” 

In view of the strategic importance of the rural 
schools of the nation one should expect to find 
adequate financial support and superior profes- 
sional leadership. The facts which follow belie 
this expectation. 

More than half of the children of school age live 
in rural areas, yet more than one fifth of these 
rural children are not enrolled in any school. Urban 
schools spend $131.83 per pupil in average daily 
attendance while rural schools spend $84.41. The 
best financed school systems spend 60 times as 
much per class room unit as the poorest system 
spends. 

Rural children are taught by the less well pre- 
pared teachers. Of the 100,000 emergency teach- 
ers hired in 1945-46, 75,000 taught in rural schools. 

America can not be called a land of opportunity 
by the 3,000,000 adults now living in the United 
States, who have never attended any school; nor by 
the 10,000,000 adults who have had so little school- 
ing that they cannot read and write well enough 
to meet the demands of modern life; nor by the 
3,500,000 not enrolled in any school. 


America can not be called a land of opportunity 
when the states having the highest ratio of children 
to adults have the lowest income per capita. The 
rural south has the children to be educated, the 
children who will be the citizens tomorrow not 
alone of the south but of the nation. The indus- 
trial north has the income, much of it from the 
manufacture of the natural resources of the south. 
When the states (and District of Columbia) are 
ranked according to educational support, fifteen 
of the lower nineteen are found to be southern 


states. The states containing the Southern High- 
lands rank as follows: Virginia (35), West Vir- 
ginia (39), Tennessee (41), Kentucky (43), Georgia 
(44), North Carolina (45), South Carolina (46), 
and Alabama (47). (Arkansas was 48 and 
Mississippi 49)* 
Some Areas of the Kentucky 
Mountains 


Certain counties in the southern mountains have 
been handicapped for generations by poverty 
which produced small school revenues, resulting in 
low teachers salaries. These low salaries did not 
provide either the incentive or the means for ade- 
quate preparation. This chain of cause and ef- 
fect has resulted in a high rate of illiteracy and a 
higher rate of functional illiterates. 

For more than a year now, the Committee for 
Kentucky has been publicizing the conditions of 
schools, the alarming state of public health, the 
disturbing amount of soil erosion and other com- 
mon problems. Long before the Committee for 
Kentucky spread these facts before the world, the 
educational forces of the state had been frantically 
initiating emergency measures, trying to prevent a 
total educational black out. 

One of the most rewarding of these measures 
was the off-campus work shop for teachers. Dur- 
ing the war years thousands of emergency teachers 
secured practical help and an introduction to a new 
educational philosophy. The work shops were a 
two way tonic to teacher training in that they also 
helped the college teachers who went off the cam- 
pus into the communities where the problems are 
acute. 


This summer during the five weeks preceding 
the opening of schools in Leslie County, a group 
of Berea College teachers conducted a teachers 
workshop in Hyden. In order to discuss the local 
school problems more intelligently the staff mem- 
bers visited a great many of the school buildings 
and found some startling facts about physical con- 
ditions among the county schools. The Upper 


* John K. Norton and Eugene S. Lowler, Unfinished 
Business in American Education. American Council 
on Education. Washington, D. C. 
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McIntosh school building has never been painted, 
the roof has holes “you could throw a cat through,” 
the light is inadequate even on bright days. It 
cannot be made comfortable on cold days. It is 
dreary and uninviting. The road the children 
must travel in the creek bed or on narrow foot 
paths along the bank. 

Lower Laurel school is located on a narrov 
“bench” between the road and Greasy Creek. The 
work shop staff and the teacher, Billard Morgan, 
made the trip in a truck. After clambering down 
the steep deseent from the road and climbing up, 
without benefit of steps, to the open door, the in- 
spection was made. 

The roof leaked, seventeen window panes were 
broken, there were no tables, no pupil’s desks, no 
teacher’s desk and only ten chairs. The well was 
filled with debris, one toilet was gone, the play 
ground was very small. The house was 35 years 
old but had never been painted either inside or 
out. There was one good black board. Billard 
Morgan, an emergency teacher, is teaching his first 
school this year. He has accepted it as a challenge 
and has gone to it with plans, determination and 
enthusiasm. He has added two long tables, a 
teacher’s desk, a bulletin board and a set of steps. 
These latter items were constructed as a part of 
the workshop course. 

These schools are presented because they exist, 
because there are similar buildings in use in many 
counties in the rural south, but they are not pre- 
sented as typical rural schools. Leslie County 
has many white, clean, new school buildings. They 
are not presented to condemn the present school 
administration of the county. Superintendent J. 
D. Begley has done as much as could be expected 
with the meager budget he has had for the county. 

New school buildings require money and scarce 
Repairs are Until such 
time as materials and money are available the 


materials. expensive. 
teacher can help a good deal by selling the idea of 
school improvement to the parents and securing 
their cooperation. Repairs made necessary by 
vandalism may be reduced by community coop- 
eration. 

But new school plants and teaching equipment, 
along with well prepared, well paid teachers await 
more adequate support by the state and for our 
poorer states that will require federal aid. 


Is a high school education the right of every 





Courtesy Luther Ambrose 
A one room school in Leslie County, Ky. 


citizen in America? The nation seems to think so. 
More than 70 percent of the high school age youth 
of the nation are in high school. Kentucky and 
particularly eastern Kentucky counties have not 
accomplished such a result. Many counties of the 
Southern Highland area, especially in Kentucky, 
have less than 20 percent and one less than 10 per- 
cent of its 14-17 age group in high school. In some 
only one out of every seven who enter the first 
grade ever finishes high school. 

This tragic condition is the natural product of 
the educational system. Wolfe County, Kentucky, 
has one public high school but has never had bus 
transportation. The county school children sel- 
dom finish the eighth grade and those who do can 
not live at home and attend high school. 

Yther counties which do provide bus service have 
extensive areas which cannot be reached by auto- 
mebiles. Roads must precede consolidation. 

To attain the national goal of a high school 
education for every normal child in the south 
would require: 


1. Elementary schools worth attending 


2. Compulsory attendance 

3. Bigger and better high schools 

4. Curricula adapted to the needs of this age 
5. An extensive program of rural roads 


6. Adequate bus transportation 

Until these goals are reached there will be a 
need for emergency measures such as private fi- 
nancial aid, church schools, dormitory facilities, 
in-service training programs, traveling libraries, 
scholarships, extension services from the colleges, 
etc. 
Encouraging Trends in Kentucky’s Rural Schools 

In the past six years Kentucky has doubled 
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state support for public education, has provided 
an equalization fund to help the poorer counties, 
and created a system of teacher retirement. 

This year the General Assembly enacted several 
very progressive educational measures. First they 
permitted a local tax rate of $1.50 which for 
county districts was an 100 percent increase. Second 
they made the minimum school term eight months. 
Third they raised the salary of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

During the past two years Kentucky counties 
have made great progress in in-service training of 
teachers through a wide spread program of helping 
teachers. Breathitt County, Perry, Leslie, Wolfe, 
McGoffin, Knott, and many others have provided 
teachers to help in the training schools. The Ken- 
tucky State Department of Education has provided 
energetic and progressive leadership in in-service 
training. 

Examples of what can be done in providing 
good rural schools can be found in several moun- 
tain counties. Some of these brighter spots are 
the result of cooperation between the public school 
system and some church or other philanthropic 
agency. Others have produced without 
private subsidy. 

On a truck trip in Leslie County the visiting group 
stopped to inspect the Beech Fork School. Here 
the Evangelical Church has maintained a com- 
They have pro- 


been 


munity center for many years. 
vided a resident minister and three elementary 
teachers. The County School Board has hired the 
teachers recommended by the Church group, the 
Church has supplemented the salary paid by the 
county and has extended the school to nine months. 
The primary room was large, light, airy, beauti- 
fully decorated. It had a musical instrument, 
pictures, books and teaching materials. Well pre- 
pared teachers, adequate financial support and a 
sense of mission, coupled with a continuity of pro- 
gram have created a bright spot in the educational 
gloom. 
Next Steps 

First of all we must recognize that the teacher 
shortage in our rural schools was not a war phe- 
Its roots lie deep in our social and 
economic system. Although the war has been 
over for a year the teachers are not returning in 
great numbers and the teachers’ colleges are not 


nomenon. 





Walters 


Courtesy 


Roy 


“These children must be taught now” 


training enough teachers for normal replacements. 
The emergency will be with us for five and per- 
haps ten years yet. 

With recognition of the magnitude of the task, 
the long range planning can be done on a com- 
parable scale. Federal aid, more adequate state 
support, higher local taxes, better living conditions, 
more supervision, better buildings, enforcement of 
attendance laws—these things and more must be 
part of the long range plan. 


But long range planning, good and necessary as 
it is, is not enough. There is an emergency now. 
One fourth of the children of school age are not 
enrolled in any school. In rural mountain schools 
the attendance often drops below 50 per cent. 
These children must be taught now. 
measures should include high school courses in 
psychology, elementary school methods and ob- 
servation, continued summer off-campus work- 
shops, a greatly increased program of in-service 
training of teachers under well prepared super- 
vision, and an enthusiastic program of teacher 
recruiting among the high schools’ seniors, as well 
as financial aid for prospective teachers in teach- 
er’s colleges. 


Emergency 


There are discouragements but there are rays of 
hope. The educational present is dark but there 
are forces at work which give promise of bringing 
in the light. The —educated citizens 
tomorrow—are great. 


rewards 
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Year-Round Opportunity 


BY WIL LOU GRAY 


For a quarter of a century, the Adult Division 
of the State Department of Education in South 
Carolina has conducted for one month each sum- 
mer an “Opportunity School,” where we have tried 
to give ambitious adults who could not attend day 
school or college a chance to study anything they 
wished in the stimulating atmosphere of a beau- 
tiful college campus. To the Opportunity School 
have come more than five thousand South Caro- 
linians, men and women, old and young, slow and 
quick, uneducated and educated, poor and rich, 
from isolated farms and from industrial centers. 
Although they differed in many respects, one de- 
sire has been common to nearly all of them— 
self-improvement. At the Opportunity School 
they found not only a re-creative vacation, but 
new skills, new hope and courage, new visions, 
new faith in themselves and their fellows. 

Because the Opportunity School had demon- 
strated what could be accomplished in one month 
in a school home where learning was done in every 
situation, in the dining room, the assembly room 
and at social events, as well as in the classroom, we 
had long hoped that a permanent, year-round Ov- 
pertunity Schcol might be established. 

New cur dreams have come true—the United 
States government has turned over to the State 
Department of Educatien the former Hospital 
Area of the Columbia Army Air Base, and the Op- 
portunity Scheel will open there this autumn, as 
soon as the staff and student body can be re- 
cruited and the necessary equipment secured. 

Since our plan for the permanent school is so 
similar to that which has been carried out each 
year in the one-month session, I shall explain in 
some detail how the Opportunity School “works” 
and give a brief history of its accomplishments. 


How It Began 

On August 2, 1921, seventeen young women be- 
low the fifth grade level gathered at Tamassee, in 
the Blue Ridge mountains, to learn not only from 
books and from their instructors, but from one an- 
other. Several of the girls came from mill villages 
(one said, “You don’t know how often I’ve looked 
from the mill windows and envied the children 


going by to school.”) and others from farm com- 
munities. 

It is believed that this was the first school of its 
type in the nation. Of course for years colleges 
had held annual summer sessions, but always for 
those on the college level. There was no compar- 
able place for adults who had not been privileged 
to finish elementary or high school. 

The first Opportunity School, like all the others 
which have fellowed, was an experiment in fine 
and democratic living. The day’s work, starting 
at 6 a.m., was all done by the pupils, and included 
carrying the water from the spring. These young 
women learned the three R’s, how to sew, how to 





“New skills, new hope and courage, new vision—” 


cook, and above all, how to live together. These 
were their needs. The Opportunity School met 
them. 


In contrast, by the 1945 session, held at 
Columbia College, the needs of the Opportunity 
School pupils had changed as drastically as the 
size and composition of the student body. Out of 
the 226 students registered, 23 were high school 
graduates who could not attend college and so 
came for a taste of college living. Naturally their 
interests were advanced and, through courses such 
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as literature, home ownership and world geography, 
Ranging in age 
from 11 to 72, and with an average grade level of 
eighth, the students included nine ex-servicemen, 
two of whom received high school certificates at 
the session’s close. 

In 1921, the only financial requirement to the 
pupil was $1.00, and one of the students could not 
pay that; in 1945, when the scholarship cost was 
$25.00, 64 paid all or part of their own expenses. 
Through the years, the State has paid the teachers’ 
salaries, and the physical plant has been furnished 
free by the State or at a nominal fee in the case of 
private colleges. 


we tried to answer their needs. 


But in many ways the 1945 Opportunity School 
could not have been distinguished from the 1921 
session. Its ideals were the same; its inspiration 
no different; and its instruction still strove to meet 
the needs of the individual. 

Unchanging, too, has been the wonderful as- 
sistance rendered to us by our friends. The first 


7 e,~ opened with donations of $40, a barrel of 
fl 


I 
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cur, fresh vegetables given by the neighbors, and 


staple groceries in lieu of tuition fees. In 1945, 
interzsted individuals and _ organizations con- 
tributed more than $7,000 for scholarships. 


Through the years, amounts ranging from ten 
cents to $200 have been given. The church, the 
press, other State departments, the American 
Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary, em- 
ployers, and interested individuals-—all have sup- 
ported the Opportunity School because they be- 
lieved in it. Cf course we could have accomplished 
nothing without these fine and loyal friends. 
Curriculum 

The curriculum at the Opportunity School has 
always been flexible to meet the varying needs of 
its students (in each student body we always had 
several total illiterates, and in one we had a Ph. D.) 
and this policy will be continued in the year-round 
school. No set course of study is prescribed, but 
classes are arranged when the student body’s needs 
have been determined by means of standardized 
tests. Always the month’s work has centered 
around a general theme, such as Our Allies, South 
Carolina, or What We Can Do for Permanent 
Peace, with individual classroom units built around 
different aspects of the subject. 

A student attends his home room class two 
hours each morning, then goes to chapel. Some 
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twenty elective courses are offered after the as- 
sembly program for all those above intermediate 
level. The afternoon is devoted to some type of 
activity such as handcrafts, orchestra, woodwork- 
ing, or the like, while the late afternoon and eve- 
ning are given to recreation, pictures, dramatics, 
or anything the pupils desire. 

The students do much of the housework them- 
selves, and the very nature of the school has made 
it possible to maintain an excellent balance between 
learning through the printed page and learning 
through doing, each supplementing the other. 

An excellent illustration of the “learning through 
doing” policy is that of the mother-baby project, 
conducted at the 1944 and 1945 sessions, through 
the cooperation of the Maternal and Child Health 
Division of the State Board of Health. Mothers 
were encouraged to come with their babies, and 
four youngsters were enrolled in 1944 and six in 
1945. The mothers attended a special class each 
day, where problems of child care and child psy- 
chology, nutrition, and health were discussed. 
Then while one mother in turn took charge of all 
the children (under the supervision of a public 
health nurse) the other mothers were able to enjoy 
the school’s many activities. The progress of the 
children, as indicated in follow-up work, has been 
most gratifying. 

“Carry-Over” 

One of the highlight occasions of each annual 
session has been the alumni banquet and alumni 
week, when old students gathered from all over 
the State and outside South Carolina for a reunion. 
In 1944, one ex-pupil was present at the banquet 
although a few days before he had been in the 
Orient. Home on furlough, he left his family long 
enough to come to Opportunity School! 


Among its alumni the Opportunity School 
numbers a doctor, several teachers and nurses, a 
Red Cross recreational director, a researcher in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, a chap- 
lain, a pilot, soldiers, sailors, Marines and WAC’s, 
in addition to many who because they attended 
school returned home and made better citizens and 
homemakers. One of its most significant con- 
tributions to South Carolina has been the “carry- 
over” into the second generation. Alumni con- 
stantly write, “I didn’t have much chance, but my 
children will. I am determined that they will be 
allowed to complete their education.” One of the 
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outstanding students of the 1945 session, now in 
college, was the daughter of an alumna of 1924. 
Ancther early alumna has written that her daugh- 
ter, a graduate nurse, has been instructing soldiers 
in the Medical Corps. 

Twenty years ago, college was not even a dream 
to Cppertunity School pupils. Within the past 
few years, fourteen pupils have reccived high 
school certificates through the State examination, 
although their average formal schooling was only 
through the eighth grade. Through a cooperative 
plan set up by the State Department of Education 
and the University of South Carolina, this State 
issues a high school certificate, equivalent to a high 
school diploma, upon a candidate’s successful com- 
pletion of a series of comprehensive examinations. 
The only requirement is that he must be at least 
1814 years of age, and payment of a small fee. 

More than sixty of our alumni have attended 
college, and twenty are there now. They say, “If 
[ had not seen at the Opportunity School what 
college could mean to me, I would not be here 
now.” The Opportunity School has put college 
into their culture pattern. 


The Future 

While we had felt for several years that a perm- 
anent, year-round school would prove of ines- 
timable value to the State, Selective Service figures 
showed the appalling need for some such provision 
for those who had been short-changed educationally 
in their youth. In this State, 12.6% of all reg- 
istrants were debarred from service because of 
education deficiencies. 

There are thirty-three colleges in South Carolina 
to take care of the 18 per cent of our people who 
are on the college level. Consequently these in- 
stitutions of higher learning are now flooded with 
eager veterans who are fully aware of their ad- 
vantages under the G. I. Bill of Rights. But for the 
82 per cent of South Carolinans, there is no com- 
parable institution until the year-round Oppor- 
tunity School can begin to function. 

Through the efforts of alumni and friends, the 
need for the permanent school was so graphically 
interpreted to the 1946 General Assembly that 
$52,000 was appropriated for such a school and 
provision was made that the faculty be paid out 
of regular State funds. Both grants, however, 
were made contingent upon the Department of 
Education’s success in securing a suitable plant. 





He signs his checks now—no more cross marks 


The hospital area of the Columbia Army Air 
Base seems ideal for our purpose. Situated only 
five miles from the city, which offers wide oppor- 
tunity for part-time employment and training on 
the job, the property yet is far enough away for 
the school to be an entity. The land surrounding 
the area is arable, and nurseries, gardens, and 
poultry-raising, to mention only a few projects, 
will not only produce for the school’s needs but at 
the same time serve as laboratories for the students 
to learn a profitable business. 

While the school will run for ten months out of 
the year, the terms will be so arranged that students 
may attend for one month, three months, or as 
longy as they wish. Rural students may attend in 
the winter, and textile-center students in the sum- 
mer. It is hoped that entire families can attend 
together, each member learning by doing those 
things he needs most. 

Thirty dollars a month will be charged for 
board, supplemented by a small fee. Worthy stu- 
dents who can not pay their own way may receive 
scholarship aid. 

There are now on the property many temporary 
housing units which will be suitable for veterans 
and their families. Of course much remodeling 
will need to be done to turn a camp into a liveable 
school-home; but it is anticipated that this work 
will furnish many valuable lessons as the students 
paint, plaster and carpenter under experienced 
workmen. A nursery school is planned if needed. 

We shall choose our faculty members for their 
personality, training and understanding, plus their 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Rural Community and Its Young People In A New Era 


LATHAM HATCHER 


In 1946 America’s people of farm, village, and 
small city have unprecedented opportunities in- 
volving difficult community responsibilities. Many 
of their young men and women have returned from 
the armed services and from war industries in 
urban centers. Some will fit themselves into the 
familiar home surroundings; others will look for 
careers elsewhere. This is the crucial year of “re- 

conversion.” 

The ten-year-olds of 1940 now approach the 
threshold of adulthood; and war, in its immemorial 
way, has brought a substantial increase in birth 
rates, a “bumper crop” of little ones who will be 
the nation’s youth of 1960 and beyond. Thus, 
when the rural community looks at its young 
people today and with an eye to future decades, 
it sees new aspects of a matter which has always 

eo as old as the race, yet is as new as a 1946 
aby. 

All national agencies concerned with young 
people recognize that the local community, mak- 
ing the best possible use of its own resources and 
its own leadership, is the indispensable element in 
national strength and culture. 

Whether it be crossroads’ hamlet, or village of 
several hundred persons, or town of several thou- 
sand, the place called home by the rural young 
persons has not only heavy responsibilities but also 
great natural advantages in providing guidance 
and opportunity for its own youth. Here the 
young have the support and well-wishing of par- 
ents and relatives, the ties of childhood friend- 
ships, the good will of neighboring farmers and 
business men, the helpful aspirations of teachers 
and pastors. 

Although there is a dearth of adult social and 
professional workers in the smallest rural centers, 
the school and the church are institutions accessible 
in nearly every neighborhood, no matter how small 
or remote. In every such place the need and op- 
portunity of expanding their services to the young 
eople within their reach are at hand. In a com- 

Qe too small to have local offices of the 
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numerous national and statewide agencies con- 
cerned with opportunities for young people, a vol- 
untary channel of contact with them can be of 
much benefit. 

Some teacher, preacher, or member of a farm 
organization or club can take the initiative in be- 
coming a local focus for inquiry to the nearest 
offices of the public employment service, the agri- 
cultural extension service, the state or county de- 
partments of health and of education, the Selective 
Service System, the Veterans Administration, and 
other specialized national, state, and county 
agencies, all of which are anxious to make their 
services as helpful as possible in small commun- 
ities. 

Important as it is, merely putting the neighbor- 
hood into contact with nationwide and statewide 
The community must know 
It must match 


services is not enough. 
its own young people as a whole. 
their capabilities and needs with its own resources 
and opportunities to the limit. It must study its 
own future and make bold and sensible plans for 
itself five, ten, twenty years ahead. 

True, it may have a surplus of young people for 
whom there will be no neighborhood prospects, and 
some of these will not want to remain but will 
migrate and pursue their careers elsewhere. To 
these the community has special obligations which 
we shall soon observe. But there are also the 
youth who will stay and will be adults and seniors 
in the same locality through the ensuing decades. 
What the tenor of local life and culture will be in 
the next generation, they to a considerable degree 
will determine. 

The local focus of inquiry, whatever organiza- 
tion or individual it may be, can greatly enhance 
its service by maintaining an up-to-date list of its 
young pecple. In that manner it can be cognizant 
of the village boy who wants a local farm job, of 
the high school girl of rare talents but dire poverty 
who needs a scholarship or loan for college, of the 
returned soldier and his bride who want an op- 
portunity on a small farm or in a small business, 
of its many boys and girls who want to attend a 
public junior college, or how many are planning to 
migrate, and when and whither, what they want 
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in employment or in education, and a thousand 
like matters of the utmost community concern. 

Let there be a center of such information and 
activity, spearheaded by a leading local organiza- 
tion or individual: let it draw about itself an ad- 
visory and supporting committee representative of 
all major interests and of the young people, too. 
There you have community organization for youth 
in simple and effective terms. 

Much can be done by volunteer efforts on the 
part of unpaid part-time workers such as teachers, 
pastors, housewives, or retired persons. But ef- 
ficiency and continuity of service can hardly be 
assured until sufficient support has been mustered 
to provide for full-time paid personnel, with ade- 
quate quarters and equipment. In rural localities 
a relatively small outlay of money is often suf- 
ficient to provide for these essentials, and they give 
high promise of being worth more than their cost 
in terms of substantial service to a few hundred 
young persons and to the community as a whole. 

This is the bare outline of a form of rural social 
service neglected or channeled into other forms 
during the emergency of war. It was fully en- 
visioned by many persons before the emergency 
and is now doubly opportune because of the re- 
lease of millions of young men and women from 
the armed services and from war industries. 


The Health of Rural Youth 


The false notion that rural people are healthier 
and freer from physical defects than city dwellers 
dates from the nineteenth century when municipal 
sanitation and health services were in their infancy 
and has been repeatedly disproved. The war emer- 
gency furnishes the most recent evidence. Farm 
youths eighteen and nineteen years old showed the 
highest Selective Service rejection rate among all 
occupational groups—about 40 per cent. Two of 
every five of these rural young men were unfit for 
military service. 

The causes behind the facts are well known and 
not far to seek. Nutritional deficiencies, lack of 
household sanitary facilities, insufficient health in- 
struction, dearth of physicians and nurses are 
among them. Retrogression has been considerable 


during the past five years, due to such obvious and 
unavoidable reasons as the heavy draining of phy- 
sicians, dentists, and nurses into the armed services, 
the impossibility of obtaining materials and labor 
for the construction or manufacture of sanitary 


equipment, new housing, and medical facilities on 
the scale needed, and general preoccupation with 
the basic production demands of a great war for 
national survival. 

Now comes a wave of young men returning after 
sojourns in many parts of the world, from the 
tropics and the Arctic, from the Orient and the 
Mediterranean, and from devastated lands teeming 
with the suffering and excesses of beaten and de- 
moralized armies and the indescribable hardships 
of oppressed civilian populations and displaced 
peoples. Health problems are always accentuated 
by migrations. Fortunately the enormous war- 
time shifting of population within the United 
States has produced no great epidemics nor any im- 
mediately patent serious increase in disease and dis- 
ability. 

Current professional opinion is that the danger 
of the introduction of tropical diseases could easily 
be overestimated; but malaria relapses will have 
to be reckoned with, especially in the parts of this 
country where malaria control is a perennial pro- 
blem. Certainly renewed and redoubled vetivity @ @ 
against these two scourges of youth and young 
adults—tuberculosis and the venereal diseases—is 
indicated. 

Migration to rural America carries with it one 
promising prospect related to the health of the 
nation. Young men who have become accustomed 
to the superb standards of the armed services in 
nutrition, physical training, and medical care, and 
men and women who have experienced the rel- 
atively high level of sanitation, feeding, and gen- 
eral health care in war industries and in modern 
cities will not be satisfied with the lack of these 
things in their home neighborhoods. This augurs 
well for the improvement of health conditions in 
many rural areas. The necessity now is to crystal- 
lize and activate local opinion everywhere to pro- 
cure trained medical and health personnel, hos- 
pitals, and clinics and to devise practicable schemes 
for equitable distribution of the costs of medical 
care and effective health education programs. 

The tenor of the times, emanating from solid 
facts, indicates that there will be places for in- 
creased numbers of physicians, dentists, and public 
health specialists as the standards of medical care®) & 
and public health inevitably rise. 

Regarding physically handicapped persons, one 
of the lessons taught by the war, with its string- 
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ency of manpower, was that we can use all the 
people to do all the work. The concept of rejection 
—the cruel idea of the human “scrap heap”—had 
to go. Persons with defects often have superior 
special abilities, and jobs can be so specialized and 
organized that these abilities often enable handi- 
capped individuals to surpass normal persons as 
producers. Someone has wisely remarked that it 
is necessary only to think of individuals in terms 
of capacities instead of limitations. What an im- 
plication for the future of disabled veterans and 
others in like situations! 
Education, Guidance, Placement 

Bearing in mind always that technological ad- 
vances will continue to increase the productivity 
of manpower in agriculture, we must never lose 
of the fact that many rural young people 
go into nonagricultural occupations. There- 
fore, the problem of rural youth guidance is a 
doublebarreled one. All are entitled to a good 
general education up to levels commensurate with 
their capacities and reasonable ambitions. To those 
who look to careers in rural regions, the obliga- 
tion is to support and expand the existing pro- 
visions for vocational education in the operation 
and management of farms, in homemaking and 
child care, and in rural service professions (teach- 
ing, school administration, library service, recre- 
ation leadership, agricultural extension work, to 
name only a few) to such occupations as electrical 
installation and repair, farm machinery service, 
radio shop and beauty parlor services. Rising stand- 
ards of rural living will bring increased demands 
for local services of these and many other types. 

In rebuilding education for those who are com- 
mitted to rural life, of great importance are the 
elements which will afford them a conditioning for 
rural family living and community leadership in 
the latter half of the twentieth century. It is thus 
that the foundations will be laid for a vital and 
constantly rising rural culture, preserving and 
developing many values inherent in the way of 
life on the land, no matter how far industrial- 
ization may proceed or what swift and unforseen 
technological changes may come. 


sight 
must 


The age-old accumulation of values in rural liv- 
ing at its best, as “felt in the bones” of nearly 
every person of rural origin, must not deteriorate. 
The traditional stability, resourcefulness, simplic- 
ity, directness, and redoubtability of the man or 
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woman of the land is at the heart of the heritage 
of local liberty which has been a beacon to op- 
pressed peoples for many generations. The 
adaptation of this tradition to swiftly changing 
modern times does not mean its obliteration. The 
shrinking of distance calls for the enlargement of 
units of local government, and the concentration 
of incorporeal wealth requires that these units be 
provided increasingly with financial assistance and 
other services by the states and the nation as a 
whole; but no one supposes that local initiative can 
or should be dispensed with or that local control 
should be devitalized. It needs only to be organ- 
ized in units of proper size and in proper relation- 
ship to the larger society. 

History demonstrates that in any postwar period 
there is danger of a popular reaction stemming 
from war-weariness, producing a certain nostalgic 
lassitude and lack of interest in bold and positive 
steps toward actively using and improving the so- 
cial services—a tendency to drift and avoid the 
effort involved in reconstructive measures. There 
are many hopeful signs that in this era the reaction 
can be made less overpowering and less harmful 
than ever before. 


Universities, colleges, and vocational schools are 
keenly awake to the obligation to make room and 
create offerings for qualified returning veterans; 
public school systems and state departments of 
education are aware of the necessity of providing 
schools and classes for veterans to the limit of prac- 
ticability. The time is ripe for a great increase in 
the number of local public junior colleges, placing 
opportunity for suitable types of terminal voca- 
tional and subtechnical schooling as well as liberal 
and subprofessional education in the midst of 
hundreds of communities, accessible and within 
easy commuting distance of rural young men and 
women, veterans and nonveterans. 


Young veterans who have had less than two 
years in college and who choose to utilize the edu- 
cational benefits offered by the federal government 
may well avoid overcrowding the great universities 
and address themselves instead to reputable small 
colleges or junior colleges, public or private, near 
their homes. In areas having a sufficient popula- 
tion base which are without such facilities, young 
veterans may well demand that they be established, 
with an eye to immediate needs as well as to the 
needs of their own children a decade or two hence. 
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The same type of local alertness and aggressive- 
ness can be a large factor in establishing full em- 
ployment. Important as are national and state 
planning, legislation, and execution toward that 
goal, these efforts will operate under an insuperable 
handicap if local communities are apathetic. They 
will operate with the aid of a powerful ground- 
swell impetus if the peo»le of local neighborhoods 
vigilantly and efficiently exhaust every possibility 
of finding and creating local jobs. 

The interdependence of education, health, recre- 


ation, employment, and general economic condi- 


———— 
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tions is indissoluble, as is also the interdependence 
of institutions and agencies, public and private, at 
the national, state, and local We have 
made much progress in cooperative functioning of 
governmental units at all these levels, and in wisely 
enmeshing the nongovernmental agencies in the 
total scheme. We must go farther. At the base 
is the local rural community, with its double obli- 
gation to obtain all the aids and services from the 
larger units and to keep them plugged in at the 
grass roots, and to build and correlate its own 
social inventions according to its own plans, with 
its own leadership and its own resources. 


levels. 


YEAR-ROUND OPPORTUNITY 


(Continued from page 18) 


ability to adapt subject matter to the needs of the 
individual, recognizing that some students are aca- 
demic, some social, and some mechanistic. Thus 
the teacher will fit the student, whether he has 
ever gone to school or whether he is a high school 
graduate. 

Students may work for credit or without credit, 
but those desiring to secure a high school diploma 
may do so. Vocational training and general edu- 
cation will be equally stressed, so that they will 
learn not only how to make a living, but how to 
make a life. We shall continue to emphasize those 


appreciations, understandings, abilities and atti- 
tudes which will contribute to the total, all-round 
development of each student so that he can par- 
ticipate intelligently in home and community life. 

For twenty-five years the Opportunity School 
has been a nomad, dependent for a physical plant 
upon the generosity of other schools and colleges. 


This has been its greatest drawback, for withour@ ¢ 
a home of its own it could never accumulate the 

flavor and traditions of an established institution. 

Now that we shall have a home of our own, we 

hope that the Opportunity School can mean as 

much to South Carolina as Berea has meant to 

Kentucky and Martha Berry to Georgia. 

Always, even in our wanderings, however, we 
have made a point of “company,” being selfish 
enough to feel that our guests always contributed 
more to the welfare and pleasure of our student 
body than we did to them. Our “official guests” 
have included many distinguished South Carolin- 
ians and educators from other States. 

Be assured that our hospitality will increase in 
proportion to the length of our term. We hope 
that anyone who is interested in the Opportunity 
School and its work will feel free to call on us 
and see for himself what we are trying to do. 
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ALL THESE PEOPLE, by Rupert B. Vance. for those interested in the problem of the decen- 


University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 1945, $5.00. 

The content of this work is well indicated by its 
subtitle, ““The Nation’s Human Resources in the 
South.” This book, which focuses attention on 
the South and its place in the nation, is the third 
one in this general field produced in recent years 
by Sociologists at the University of North Car- 
olina. The two other volumes which may be re- 
garded as complementary to this one are Southern 
Regions of the United States and Human Geo- 
graphy of the South. 

All These People is a demographic or population 
study of the South. It is enclyclopedic in its treat- 
ment as is shown by the presentation and in- 
terpretation of 146 tables and 281 figures. Some of 
the problems of the South are suggested by com- 
paring it with other regions. The South, e.g., has 
the highest birth rate, the lowest income and the 
greatest rate of migration of any region. As some 
of the South’s population problems are most clear- 
ly seen and most acute in Appalachia, readers of 
this journal may find the book reviewed of special 
interest both because of its extensive source ma- 
terial and its interpretation. . 

This work is organized in five major sections. 
Part I, entitled “The Dynamics of Population,” 
treats the growth of population, sex and age 
composition, fertility, migration, and occupational 
changes. The large natural increase in the South 
has meant that population has grown more rapidly 
than the opportunities for making a living. This 
condition is well described in Part II of the book 
which deals with the “Agrarian Economy.” This 
discussion of agriculture focuses attention on the 
land use pattern, the increase in mechanization, and 
tenancy. 

One possibility for improving living standards in 
the South is to effect a better balance between 
agriculture and industry through increased in- 
dustrialization. This approach is treated ex- 
tensively in Part III, which deals with “Population 
and the Industrial Economy.” Three chapters of 
this section are devoted to a description of the 
industrial development in the Catawba Valley and 
High Point Area. This discussion has definite value 


tralization of industry. 

Part IV which treats “Cultural Adequacy of the 
People” has special relevance for educators. In this 
section, conditions and problems of health, edu- 
cation and leadership are described. Five chapters 
are devoted to a description of the relatively low 
educational rank of the South and to suggestions 
for improving this situation. Summarizing his 
discussion on leadership, the author has this to say, 
“Tn talent and professional competence the South- 
east still lags behind the Nation, but its rate of gain 
shows not only the need but the possibility of clos- 
ing the gap.” 

The work is concluded with a consideration of 
a population policy for the South and the Nation 
as a whole. This policy, the author suggests, 
should allow the “South to share the Nation’s 
future” by the elimination of regional inequalities 
which exist today. 

Harold F. Kaufman 
Lexington, Ky. 





UNEASY MONEY, by Edward Faulkner. The 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa, 1946. $1.00. 

The American standard of living, which we take 
pride in believing is the highest in the world, may 
contain the seeds of early economic ruin. It is 
Mr. Faulkner’s conviction that our great wealth is 
the result of hurried and unplanned liquidation of 
our natural resources, with especial emphasis on 
improper farming methods. This has resulted, quite 
naturally in a temporary economy of plenty, in an 
economy where “uneasy money” has become the 
life blood of the system, and unfortunately in an 
economy of such over-expanded values in terms of 
production costs, that America must eventually 
eliminate herself from any active role in a com- 
petitive world trade. For a capitalistic nation, 
such economic isolation could well mean disaster. 

The way out of this dilemma, proposed by the 
author, seems on the surface to be so simple as 
to be disarming; “drastic reductions in the selling 
prices here and abroad of all American products.” 

At this point the reader can easily see that Mr. 
Faulkner’s economics are logical extensions of and 
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conclusions drawn from the theories of farm prac- 
tices which were developed so forcefully in his 
earlier book Plowman’s Folly. This scaling down 
of costs he says must begin with the farmer, at the 
top-soil, “the true economic base.” If costs can 
be cut drastically at the food level, the author 
predicts a corresponding scaling down of values 
throughout the price structure, resulting in the 
gradual easing of tensions and conflicts between 
capital and labor, and a healthier American trade- 
economy that will be able to compete on equal 
terms with other nations of the world. 

This reviewer is not qualified to appraise a 
farming scheme minus the bull-tongue and buck- 
board plow but he is greatly impressed with the 
sincerity, enthusiasm, and logic that Faulkner sum- 
mons in support of such a system, as a means of 
lowering farm costs. May more farmers approach 
the soil with an open and experimental frame of 
mind, so that the theory may be put to test! 

“Nowhere else (in the world) do solid trains of 
food travel at express speed three thousand miles 
to supply the tables of hungry people.” There is 
something a little terrifying about an economy 
where millions of people are entirely dependent 
upon commercialized production and transporta- 
tion of food. 

In the uncharted seas of modern economics, 
where one specialist’s theory seems no better than 
that of the next, there is something wholesome and 


reassuring in Faulkner’s admonition that more 
people have got to live closer to the soil. .... “It 


is but the part of wisdom for everybody who is not 
already growing his own food, (or a part of it) to 
begin to do so.” In short the farming methods 
of the European and Asiatic peasant, as well as 
his state of mind, warrant a second and more ra- 
tional scrutiny by American farm experts. 
—Arthur W. Dodd, Jr. 

Pine Mountain, Kentucky 
DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION IN PRACTICE, 
by Rose Schneideman. Harper & Bros. New York 
City. 534pp. $3.00 





Elementary and high school teachers in public 
school will find much inspiration for improved 
practice and many suggestions of tested value to 
stimulate the interest of children in the often arti- 
ficial situation which confronts the public school 
Ways and means are found to gather the 


teacher. 








parents within the scope of the teaching range and 
to draw on family and community experiences to 
promote independent thinking and “research.” 


On the philosophical plane, there is obvious 
room for argument and some readers may find 
naivete in the assumptions which lead Miss 
Schneideman to move with ease from a broad pre- 
cept of democratic attitude to a trivial (though 
often necessary) matter of technique. Some read- 
ers will also enjoy the style of the book, including 
the enthusiastic use of the present tense. It is well 
arranged with a good index. The pedant could 
be critical of this book but its usefulness argues too 
well against such abuse. There are thousands of 
public school teachers who could pick up this book 
before turning out the light for the night and find 
material and stimulus for their imagination that 
will make teaching the next day a richer experience 
for their students. Besides such devices as a full- 
blown radio script, and unit outlines, and how to 
assemble displays, and collections, etc., its major 
virtue may be in the contagion of its author’s use 
of a keen eye and wit to seize upon the little things 
which come to the attention and imagination of 
children. 

Many of the practices which Miss Schneideman 
suggests can be adapted to the resources of any 
region. Particularly a rural teacher could utilize 
most of its contents and make teaching in the 
country school the best educational practice in the 
country. The students might not end up with 
much more democracy than that of their parents, 
but they would surely appreciate its foundation in 
human behavior, and in the process be better edu- 
cated than most of us. 

Henry W. Jensen 
Swannanoa, North Carolina 


SUCCESS ON THE SMALL FARM, by Haydn 
S. Pearson. McGraw, Hill Publishing Co., New 
York. 1946. 

This should fascinate you, if you are a dreamer. 
It will thrill all of those who have romantic am- 
bition to withdraw to the country to spend their 
remaining years in profitable semi-retirement. 





Success On The Small Farm is, 1 believe, writ- 
ten to sell, and it will be a successful venture by 
this standard. As a serious guide, it is close to 
ridiculous. It is as misleading as the picture de- 
liberately drawn by Time Magazine, July 12, 
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1946, of any farmer as typified by Frank Anderson 
and his wealth. 

The facts in general are sound. The fault lies 
in two basic premises, each unsound. Pearson ap- 
pears to think that the people whose failures he 
ridicules have failed to understand that a reason- 
able income is a reasonable goal. He appears to 
believe, and perhaps he actually does believe, that 
the average farmer does not succeed one hundred 
per cent of the time due to complete ignorance of 
some true but elementary facts of farm manage- 
These secrets of success, learned by ex- 
perience, Pearson thereupon proceeds to divulge 
with as naive expectation that they will be received 
with joyous surprise as a bride who serves hash 
which she has just thought to name ragout. 


ment. 


Success in farming, even defined specifically in 
dollars and cents, is dependent upon thousands of 
factors, many of which are so intangible that Pear- 
son appears to discount them in an effort to enum- 
erate the more obvious pitfalls. There are count- 
less men who could write a detailed and theore- 
tically rational plan for defeating the best basket- 
ball team in America at will. Such a book would 
be entrancing reading for a college man who plays 
on the second team and who is planning to be a 
coach upon graduation. No one would seriously 
present such a book as a scientific formula for 
certain victory. 

I have been reading Mr. Pearson’s book. I do 
not like it. His attitude is supercilious. His 
revelations for the most part are common know- 
ledge. His optimism, which allows no possibility 
of failure if his directions are followed to the letter, 
actually may do great harm. It is wrong to en- 
courage people to invest time and money in an 
enterprise, which is truly one of the most chal- 
lenging and satisfying and yet most economically 
hazardous adventures in the world, for which 
they have little preparation except the false sense 
of optimism and security engendered by this book. 
It is wrong to build in the mind of the general 
public the conviction that farming is easy and in- 
evitably highly profitable. By this means public 
opinion is prejudiced against the sincere efforts of 
farm people to seek security through fair prices in- 
stead of subsidy. By such means farming and farm 
people are misrepresented and misunderstood. 


—P. F. Ayer 
Pleasant Hill, Tennessee 
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BROADSIDE TO THE SUN, by Don West. W. 
W. Norton and Co., New York, 1946. 230 pp. 
illustrated. 

Don West, native of Oklahoma, ex-teacher there 
and in Arkansas, anthropologist in New Mexico, 
“suddenly decided that he and his wife wanted 
woods, a creek and a piece of land—so they came 
to the Ozarks” and reclaimed a head-of-the-hollow 
abandoned farm. 

The power of this story lies in its naturalistic 
selection of detail and its quiet objectivity. This 
allusive method narration the reader must 
amplify by inference. The back-breaking tasks 
are mentioned practically without comment; the 
curiosity and friendliness of infrequent visitors is 
hinted at rather than described; the loneliness and 
isolation are more eloquent in the story of the mid- 
night trip to the doctor to avert blood-poisoning 
than any discussion of the dramatic and possibly 
tragic situation. There is a vein of excitement in 
all this understatement; one seems constantly on 
the brink of something tremendously significant. 
This is the way the mountain farmer lives, en- 
grossed in the fight for a living, with little time 
to think of what lies beyond and beneath the im- 
mediate present. Yet there are reflective mo- 
ments, especially when Don faces the draft and the 
local board tells him “to go home and forget about 
it.” Here the story comes out of a remote hollow 
and takes its place in the midst of world concerns. 


of 


With a kindly realism the human types are set 
forth—Alvis with his love of pawpaw wine, 
Lonnie and his squatter family, interlarding hunt- 
ing lore with fanatical discourse on the biblical 
justification for large families, Mr. Pearson the 
money hunter, possessed by a magic power when 
his divining rod is in his hand, yet when it is back 
in its bag, “just another old man wanting com- 
panionship.” 


The mare Ribbon, old and useless, yet bearing 
a marvellous colt in her old age, becomes almost 
symbolic of the whole story,—the struggle to bring 
life out of death, good out of waste, productivity 
out of unthriftiness. The story begins with the 
buying of the mare and ends with her shooting, 
yet, allusive to the last, leaves us with the picture 
of the farmer, putting down his gun, picking up 
his buckets, and starting towards the barn to milk 
the cows. Life goes on, full of toil and full of its 
rewards. 4 
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A word should be said, in these days of return 
to pre-war paper and margins and type, for the 
very attractive format of the book, and for its 
suggestive little pen vignettes, so in keeping with 
the manner of story-telling. 

—Evelyn K. Wells 
Wellesley, Mass. 





FORETASTE OF GLORY, by Jesse Stuart. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., New York, 1946. $2.50. 


In any book about glory, even a foretaste, there 
should be at least a touch of wings. But Blakes- 
burg, “a town beneath the Southern sun, fenced 
in by two rivers, a mountain, and the wind,” had 
lost (or had never had) any knowledge or sensation 
of wings. 

What happened to Jesse Stuart while he was 
growing up, or after he reached maturity, that no 
good thing comes out of his own background, the 
mountains? Why his repudiation of a mountain 
town as sheltering person or quality of good re- 
pute? I am fairly certain that no outsider can 
write about the southern mountains with full 
power or insight. But after 250 pages spent with 
Jesse Stuart I wonder what has happened to cor- 
rupt the qualities of merciful insight and appre- 
ciation—which are objective as well as subjective 
powers of focus upon mankind? 

Partly the difficulty may lie in the springboard 
the author has given himself: the reactions of two 
thousand individuals to the only display of north- 
ern lights they have ever witnessed. Behind the 
fear and exhilaration lie the varied lives held to- 
gether in the author’s hands beneath the firmament 
blazing with glory. Sure that the end of the 
world is at hand the citizens of the town pour 
wildly into the streets to pray and shout or to rush 
pellmell to some neighbor to redress a wrong with 
a Judgment-Day confession—while Jesse Stuart 
dissects their motives and their past. The indi- 
vidual stories are told with skill, often with raci- 
Jesse Stuart 
knows about the aurora borealis; in spite of its high 
school and its college graduates Blakesburg, with 
one helpless exception, does not. Such illiteracy 
places too severe a strain on the reader’s credulity. 
But from this vantage ground and superior wisdom 
the author can look with amusement upon the terror 
of the ignorant and superstitious. He looks with 
a like amusement upon their insularity and their 


nessness, but without compassion. 


political factions. Dickens did it more con- 
vincingly with his Buffs and his Blues, for the 
Pickwickians had warm hearts. 

Stuart’s physical and mental energy is probably 
his weakness as well as his power. There are al- 
ways more characters to analyze, more stories to 
tell—and too little time in life for the telling. When 
Stuart can look across his mountains and into the 
valleys with eyes that see goodness writ large as 
well as depravity or meanness he will have an at- 
titude as big as his potentialities and his true capac- 
ity to tell a story about people out of real life. 

—Ruth Campbell 


Berryville, Va. 





CLODS OF SOUTHERN EARTH, by Don West. 
Boni and Gaer, N.Y. 1946, $2.50 

In a brief opening Appreciation the author says 
“Whether this book is good or bad, a lot of folks 
had a hand in it—a Georgia sharecropper, a 
Carolina millhand, twenty-four dead coal miners 
in Kentucky, and a lot more.” And in order really 
to appreciate the poetry one must know a good 
deal about the poet. One reads then with more 
than ordinary interest the long introduction which 
is Don West’s story of his life, his philosophy of 
living and an apologia for his work. He has been 
a preacher, a coal miner in Kentucky, a textile 
worker in Carolina, a radio commentator in 
Georgia, a deck hand on a Mississippi River steam- 
boat, sailor farmer, farm owner, and is now a 
school superintendent at Lula, Georgia. Every- 
where he has wondered “why it always seems that 
the folks who work more get less.” 

The poems are divided into three groups. The 
first, entitled “No Anger in a Dead Man” sets 
the note for the entire book, holds up the wrongs 
and needs of the southland, and heralds the waking 
and rising complaint of the wronged 

“No anger’s in a dead man 
But it’s in the South 
Slow groaning anger 
In the toiling South.” 
He calls to America to “listen and look and think 
deep” as through the voices of many sufferers the 
reproaches are repeated 
“The slow growing anger 
Born of toil and hunger 
Tearing at a million hearts 
Taken in with bulldog gravy 
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Or pinto beans 

Sucked up with coal dust or lint” 
and at the same time he stands within and outside, 
the compassionate observer 

“For even I, a Georgia cracker 

One of your own mongrels 

Am grieved 

By looking 

At what I see.” 

In the second group of poems “Folks A-Liv- 
ing” the “folks” the poet has known are intro- 
duced, or themselves speak, quietly, often with 
pathos sometimes with lovely lyric quality—T he 
Fiddler, Old Man, Lucy, My Folks. Some of the 
poems are like ballads. There is relief from the 
pressure felt in the first group, and in nearly all 
is patience, a philosophical quality, a gentleness. 

“Deep, deep down in living 
These mighty feelings roll, 
The spell of living people” 

In the third and last group, “No Lonesome 
Road,” the general of the first group with its 
Passionate appeal, the particular of the second and 
its patient poignance seem to be drawn together 
in significance and strength as the poet reviews 
again with deliberate weight, one by one, the so- 
cial wrongs which he wants something done about, 
and points them straight home in Harlan Coal 
Digger 1934, Georgia Sharecropper, Atlanta 1933, 
Pineville Kentucky, 1946. There is a note of 
excitement, of prophecy, of optimism, as he bids 
Kim Mulkey 

“Forget your skin 
Is black or white 
Pull back the scales 
That hide you 
From the future!” 
and to the Cracker boy declares 


“The hills are yours— 
And an enduring people 
Are your heritage. 
Dreamers, thinkers— 
Builders! 


Builders of a new world.” 


There is the final triumphant realization that in 
the suffering, the grieving, the struggle, no group 


eo" no one bears a lonely burden. 
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“The poet, farmer, working man 
Must walk a common way.” 


Regardless of whether or not one thinks poetry 
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should preach in just this way, here is poetry, and 
here is a sermon. He is deaf indeed who will not 
listen, and !ook and think deep. 

Note should be made of the fact that the book 
is dedicated to Dr. Alva Taylor, whose name is 
well known to readers of Mountain Life and Work, 
and the excellent woodcuts illustrating it are by 
Harold Price. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR SO- 
CIAL WELFARE, by Wayne McMillen, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. 658 pp. $4.75. 

This is primarily a combination of textbook and 
handbook for graduate students and professional 
people. The author, Professor in the School of 
Social Service, The University of Chicago, states 
that “The basic material in this book rests very 
largely upon my personal experiences in the field 
of social work,” a twenty-five year period. 

The first of the two sections, titled “Process,” 
is a discussion of the “know-how” that can be put 
to use in acting as a day-to-day agency worker in 
social work. The nine chapters of this section 
deal largely with situations of urban and indus- 
trialized areas, which can be adapted for sugges- 
tions to fit Appalachian situations, if the reader 
looks for principles behind the specific techniques 
set forth by the author. In his chapter on In- 
dividualizing the Community, he sets forth specific 
suggestions for social workers who take leadership 
for factfinding and recording in rural areas. The 
next chapter, The Approach to the Community, 
is replete with specific suggestions for leadership 
as a social work agency executive secretary or staff 
member and is really practical in viewpoint. 

The second section of the book deals with the 
structure of the community, as revealed by the 
organizations. In the eight chapters is an an- 
notated inventory of welfare organizations and 
agencies—local, state, and national. He points 
out that local councils of community social work 
agencies have consisted largely of private agencies; 
that representatives of public agencies, if they at- 
tended, did so in a perfunctory manner, because 
their directives came from governmental action. 
“There is a possibility that planning and co-ord- 
ination in the social welfare field may ultimately 
become an official function of government.” 

Mr. McMillen gives little or no attention to the 
regional type of council such as the Council of 
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Southern Mountain Workers. He is thinking of 
the political units that would carry out the council- 
determined and promoted programs, so he jumps 
from state to national organizations, recognizing 
only those regional groups that are segments of a 
definite national structure. 
Merton Oyler 
Berea, Ky. 
CITIZENS’ REFERENCE BOOK, by Elizabeth 
C. MORRISS. The University of North Car- 
olina Press, Chapel Hill, 1930. 2 vols., $.60. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION FOR ADULTS, 
by Albert A. Owens and William Sharlip. John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia, 1943, 126 pp $1.25. 


WORDS ON PAPER; FIRST STEPS IN READ- 
ING, by I. A. Richards and Christine Gibson. The 
Orthological Institute, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
1943, 40 pp $.40. 


OUR FAMILY READER, by Laura Stilley and 
M. S. Robertson. The Falcon press, New Orleans, 
1938. 80 pp $.40. 


Of the books listed above, the two-volume Cit- 
izens’ Reference Book by Elizabeth C. Morriss is 
the most complete text book for use with adult 
education classes. It is organized into twenty- 
lesson courses, and in addition to three courses in 
Reading, there are two courses in Writing, two in 
English, two in Arithmetic, two on the use of the 
dictionary, and one in phonics. Also included 
are brief treatments of geography, history, and 
citizenship. As stated in the Preface, “The cen- 
tral idea of the reading lessons is a happy, normal 
home, with high standards in health, proper food, 
thrift, education, recreation, cooperation, and cit- 
izenship, and the activities connecting the home 
with school, church, and community . . . The les- 
sons were developed in connection with actual 
school and community plans and programs, and 
will be found to be most helpful if used in such 
relationships.” The vocabulary is based on the 
Ayres list of three hundred words most used. Gen- 
erous provision is made in the reading lessons for 
repeated use of the basic words, and “Follow up 
work” requires that they be written in the student’s 
notebook. The various activities suggested should 
be very stimulating for a community night school 
for adult beginners. 


The simplest of the listed books is Words On 


Paper by Richards and Gibson. This large-size, 
forty-page pamphlet is a “primer for teaching 
reading, particularly to the adult illiterate dis- 
couraged by his inability to handle written sym- 
bols.” For its stated purpose it may be satis- 
factory, but for use with the average adult who 
cannot read because of lack of opportunity as a 
child, it has the least to offer of the texts under 
consideration. It is limited almost entirely to 
reading, and the ideas presented have very little 
concomitant value. The type and _ illustrations 
have the appearance of a child’s book, and most of 
the material would be more suitable for a child 
than for an adult of average ability. 
The other two titles listed above are combina- 
tion text-books and work-books. Both have clear 
print and introduce script as well as type letters. 
Both base the content on adult living situations 
at home, at work, at school, and in the community, 
and stress good ideas of human relationship. Both 
introduce and make use of words and ideas which 
can well serve the adult students in their daily liv- 
ing. 6 3 
Our Family Reader by Stilley and Robertson 
deals with rural home life. Although mostly gen- 
eral, in a few points the South is indicated by 
reference to crops such as cotton and cane, and 
flowers all year. The organization of the ma- 


terial is simple, with reading material on the right t 
hand page followed on the next left hand side with I 
a “Work page” of exercises providing repetition of s 


the new words by writing them and recognizing \ 
them in script and in print. There is one illustra- F 
tion to a lesson in the manner of some school read- f 
ers. h 

Elementary Education for Adults by Owens and t 
Sharlip shows clearly its city origin in its content; P 
working in a factory, living in an apartment, and , 


riding a street car to work. The vocabulary is . 
primarily words of action which give life to the P 


lessons. Each new sentence in the first two parts 

of the book is accompanied by a picture illustrating h 

the action. New words are listed in both type and a 
Sst 


script. Exercises call for recognition and response 
in the form of speaking, writing, or action. At- 
tention is called to signs which are likely to be 
encountered by the student along the street and in 
public buildings. Specific attention is given to 
spelling and writing. This should be a highly sat- -s 
isfactory text for use with adult beginners who 
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have the experience background for making rapid 
progress in learning to read and write. 
J. H. Lancaster 

Nashville, Tennessee 
A BUSINESS OF MY OWN, by Arthur E. Mor- 
gan. Community Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, 
Chio, 1946. 184 pp. $1.00. 
101 WAYS TO BE YOUR OWN BOSS, by 
Michael Gore. 
York, 1945. 128 pp. $1.00. 
BUSINESS INFORMATION SOURCES, Vol. 
16, Number 4 dated December 1945, and Vol. 17, 
Number 1 dated May 1946. Cleveland Public 
Library, $.25 
A GUIDE FOR LOCAL INDUSTRIAL PRO- 
MOTION, Economic Series No. 47, by the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 1945. 
SMALL BUSINESS, by the Business Information 


Bureau of the Cleveland Public Library, March 
1946. 


Arco Publishing Company, New 


Publications designed to aid the prospective or 
operating small businessman can be valuable con- 
tributions, especially if they help to reduce the 
current lag between existing business information 
and its application in a particular situation. 

In one sense, this criterion is met favorably by 
the six publications. They are all introductory 
pieces capable of acquainting an individual with 
some of the varieties of small businesses; and also, 
within limits, a few of them discuss measures of 
personal suitableness for specific types of ventures. 
However, it must be emphasized that they are not 
highly technical writings, and by no means, there- 
fore, give final answers to the operating or pros- 
pective entrepreneur. 

Dr. A. E. Morgan’s book, for example, exhibits 
his appreciation of the economic and sometime 
philosophic motivations of the small businessman, 
written in a style and language readily compre- 
hensible to him. In addition, Dr. Morgan cites 
excellent examples of ways in which people have 
started small enterprises of their own. These enter- 
prises should be of interest for the South because 
they utilize human and natural resources available 
Whereas this is good background 


) e the region. 
aterial for a person’s thinking on whether or not 
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to start a business, it should be supplemented by 
further reading and investigation for an appre- 


ciation of the detailed problems involved in spe- 
cific undertakings. 

Mr. Gore’s account of “101 ways to be your own 
boss” presents a good close-up of the businesses 
presented and the varied requirements (personal 
aptitudes, capital, etc.) for entrance into them, but 
it too is suggestive reading. 

As an indication of desired further reading, the 
excellent supplementary listings in the Cleveland 
Library bulletins would serve very well. 

In another sense, the publications have a par- 
ticular application for the South. Here, we have 
through our planning commissions, 
newspapers and other local institutions, a strong 
willingness to retain the economic and social bene- 
fits which resulted from wartime industrialization, 
and to work toward further similar improvement. 
This new conviction can conceivably result in a 
region free from any taint of colonialism: a ma- 
ture economy coveting the elusive equilibrium of 
industry and agriculture. 

However, there is the possibility that men will 
seek out large scale industry as the panacea for an 
economically healthy South. This, obviously, is 
foreign to an industrial development program 
aimed toward economic balance, toward a fuller 
utilization of resources; and if we are to consider 
the problem as a whole, then small—and medium- 
sized industries will have to assume their propor- 
tionate share in our thinking. More publications 
along these lines are needed. 


evidenced 


MY COUNTRY SCHOOL DIARY, by Julia 
Weber, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1946. 

I wish to recommend My Country School Diary 
as an excellent guide to the improvement of teach- 
ing for every teacher of the rural mountain area. 
Here—in diary form—is an interesting account of 
a teacher who gave four years of her professional 
life to improving school and community living in 
an isolated area. 

The inspirational value of the diary lies in the 
many frankly related observations and experiences 
of the pupils, both favorable and unfavorable re- 
sponses, and the growth as these pupils were 
constantly guided by a teacher concerned with the 
total development of each child in his total com- 
munity. 

This teacher had a purpose and saw possibilities 
in one-teacher rural schools. “I have a deep faith 
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Regional Conference 
October 17, 18, 19 
Annville Institute 
Annville, Kentucky 


Sponsored by: Council of Southern Mountain 
Workers, University of Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Extension Department 
Annville Institute 
Harlan, Breathitt and Pulaski School 
Systems 


Various other state and national agencies 
cooperating 

Aim: To arouse greater sensitivity of schools and 
local people to possibilities of economic 
development. 


in one-teacher schools, and in the opportunities 
they afford to prepare children for a continually 
developing creative and democratic life.” 

She recognized that her first task was to de- 
termine conditions—to learn all about the needs 
and problems of her children and community. 
Therefore, we find so many of the early entries in 
the diary mentioning home visits, personal con- 
ferences with children and parents, individualized 
instruction, group planning, group play, simple 
routine house-keeping practices and parent-teacher 
cooperation. Here in action we find the efforts 
of a teacher to use progressive methods, never 
mentioning the many disadvantages and inadequate 
facilities common to rural areas. 


Based on these conditions as found, she planned 
with the children and community a program of 
action which she consistently followed and con- 
stantly evaluated for four years. 


A glimpse at the Content page alone motivates 
the desire for reading this book, since it is readily 
recognized that this teacher possessed an over-all 
philosophy of modern education. 


My Country School Diary is a real contribution 
to curriculum planning, and it is gratifying to 
know of this teacher’s experiences as she planned, 
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Some topics to be discussed: The Rural Scene 
The Place of the Small Community 
The School’s Place in Developing Rural 
Service and Non-Farm Opportunities 
Possible Industrial Development in Eastern 
Kentucky 
Handwork in the Schools 
Keeping the School Abreast Occupational 
Trends 
Discovering Community Employment 
Possibilities for our Youth 
Occupational Trends and Counseling 
The Community Utilizes its Resources 
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worked and lived with these children four yang 
Elizabeth Sutton 
Jackson, Kentucky 





JOBS AHEAD, by Reginald M. Cleveland and 
Frank B. Latham. D. Appleton Century Co., 
New York, New York, 1946. 259 pp. $2.50 

Many young people in the Southern Mountain 
Region engage in the same occupations their fath- 
ers have followed, merely because they have no 
idea of anything else to do. “Jobs Ahead” gives 
an overview of jobs which will be opening in this 
region as well as in other parts of the country. 
It gives an idea of physical and educational re- 
quirements, salary which may be expected, hours 
of work, whether the vocation is or soon will be 
overcrowded, and what opportunities there are for 
advancement in each field. 

When new jobs are created or developed in the 
mountains they are often taken by outsiders, be- 
cause there are no mountain people with adequate 
training to fill such positions. | 

Although “Jobs Ahead” is very specific in its , 
analysis of fields of work which are opening, it | 
is written in non-technical language which should 
be interesting to young people, as well as leaders 
and teachers of young people. & 





—J. R. Henderson 
Annville, Kentucky 
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EDITORIALS 











Man is impelled by a natural desire to share 
his experiences, or in the broadest and root sense 
of the term, to “evangelize,” which in turn can be 
interpreted as meaning to “set free.” In the 
Southern mountain region we see this desire ex- 
pressed in an effort to bridge the gap between 
old and new, and between opportunity and scarc- 
ity; to increase the flow of ideas and resources 
between this and other regions; to bring about if 
possible a better balance between institutions and 
resources. But the process is not an unmixed good 
nor is it ninety-nine and forty-four one hundredths 
percent pure. For in the very process of assimila- 
tion the bad comes with the good. Moreover “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing,” particularly 
if it creates dissatisfaction and frustration, or opens 
up vistas without providing transportation there- 
to, or if it undermines respect for home back- 
round. 

Educators, social workers and ministers bear un- 
consciously in their hands an “evangelization” 
weighted by implication with some _ intangible 
values that are even now under question. In this 
case although the voice may be Esau’s, the ap- 
pearance is Jacob’s, and in the minds of onlookers, 
appearance makes its unmistakable impression. 

While our region follows along at the end of a 
procession headed for the city, there is already a 
break farther ahead in the ranks where a strong 
movement is growing to bring country values back 
into American life. Growth in rural non-farm 
population outside the mountains deserves serious 
attention, and is indicative. To use concrete if 
extreme terms, there is a growing question as to 
whether the impersonal life of New York City 
really has much if any edge over life at the head 
of Bear Creek Hollow. In fact the cure for 
nervous maladjustment, a common modern 
malady, may as well as not be found back at the 
head of the hollow. The gracious and wise ac- 
ceptance by rural man of the indisputable truth 
that a day is as a thousand years in the sight of 
the Lord, is an attitude born not on the production 
ine, nor in the subway, but of acquaintance with 
more subtle and profound expressions of power. 


In setting men free, then, let us be sure we are 


really setting them free, and not leading them out 
of one bondage into another. It would be a pity 
if we should in the end stand accused of promoting 
the sale of a birthright. This is not to say that 
things should stay as they are, and that rural life 
is not too often drab and barren. But let us make 
clear the distinction between truth which leads to 
freedom, and the unwitting promotion of standards 
and practices whose only endorsement is their 
vogue today. To be sure any analysis of values is 
especially difficult at the present time because of 
complexity and confusion, but for this very reason 
an even more careful analysis and consequent 
distinctions must be made. 

“It worries me that I can’t do anything about 
it,” was the observation of an attractive young 
mountain girl about the problems of her home 
community. This girl, who has been away at 
boarding school for three years and who hopes to 
go into fulltime Christian service, was looking up 
across the narrow valley of one of those typical 
mountain communities so well known to all who 
work in the mountains. There were the rough, 
plain homes, the mountain-side farming, the dirt 
road and the forested ridges up and beyond the 
houses and farms. 

But this girl was not thinking so much about 
the physical environment as she was about the 
moral and spiritual life of the people, for they 
were her people and she knew their lives intimate- 
ly. “I know,” she said, “about the disease, the 
malnutrition and the low moral standards. I know 
how little there is of spiritual beauty or of hope in 
their lives. But what can I do about it?” 

All of us have felt this same frustration at times. 
What can we do about it? A group of alert 
young mountain people discussed this same ques- 
tion for several weeks on a mountain college 
campus last spring. And time and again they 
kept coming back to one fundamental principle: 
the future of a mountain community lies in the 
hands of its young people. 

These young people, moreover, were living ex- 
amples of some of our nation’s finest youth. They 
would and do measure up anywhere. And looking 
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back into their home communities they kept say- 
ing, “You have got to work with the young people. 
They need wholesome recreation, boy scouting and 
girl scouting. They need dynamic youth pro- 
grams in the churches; they need the best kind of 
elementary and secondary school education. If 
mountain young people get that sort of training 
and that kind of ideal, the mountain community of 
tomorrow will be a different place in which to 
live.” 

All of this points unerringly to the fact that our 
mountain work must be fundamentally a youth 
work. Adult projects have their place, but our 
mountain schools and colleges must be kept open; 
our medical service must be preventive; our com- 
munity workers must plan for the youth; our 
rural ministers must give first thought to the 
young people in their parishes. 

“It worries me that I can’t do anything about 
it!” This young woman was assured that she could 
do something about it, that she herself was a living 
example of something which had been done about 
it. She was told that while the older generation 
needed deep sympathy and all the comfort we 
could give them, still in building for a better to- 
morrow we must concentrate on youth. “Just as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


In any discussion of mountain problems one is 
confronted with frustration by the relation of each 
Whether it 
be health, education, recreation or religion, they 


specific problem to other problems. 


stand or fall together, and woven throughout them 
is the economic problem, basic, to be sure, but not 
entirely so. 

A case can be made to show, as Maurice Seay 


has so ably done, that the educational problem is 
basic to the economic; and the study of Baker’s 
Crossroads by Vladimir Hartman shows that the 
welfare of the church is enhanced directly by the 
size and value of the neighborhood crop. It is 
described as a vicious circle. 

And so we are inevitably led to the conclusion 
that overall improvement can come only when 
all problems are attacked at once, and as many 
and natural, as available, are 
The organic nature of life was 


resources, human 
brought to bear. 
never more clearly seen and the challenge to free 
men in a democracy was never greater. 

Therefore, the sound approach to community 
welfare must include somewhere in its structure a 
selected group of citizens who represent every re- 
source of the community, social and economic, 
{ into what is commonly called a plan- 
ning council. It is only by such a group that 
cooperation can be effected, duplication avoided, 
the overall picture seen and sound sequent planning 
arranged. The benefits which accrue are in pro- 
portion to the risks and obstacles involved. At its 
best, organization and administration will require 
all the resources of good statesmanship and a sound 
knowledge of social forces and the criss-cross of 
community and But this ap- 
proach, which is the fruition of democratic ex- 
perience, offers an immeasurable and indispensable 
aid to bringing into unity the scattered but plenti- 
ful resources of all mountain communities. 

Each community must find its own way for 
organizing a council and the initial move may rest 
with one person. It is our opinion that the pres- 
tige of a private center is a valuable asset in pro- 


organ! 


tastes. 


interests 


moting such democratic councils. 
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